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(PThe room occupied by Mr. Clay’s speech, to 
gether with the current matter feedful, to be in- 
serted, have excluded manyarticle thatie should 
have been glad to have laid before ‘our feaders.— 
We could sometimes, very conveniently, fill two 
sheets a week with useful matter, and we wish 
that there was an ability to give such augmentation 
at discretion But the accumulating stock of materi- 
als, among which are many original articles, pro- 
mises an unusually interesting paper after the rise 
of congress. We shall take care to “gather up the 
fragments.” 


Bank OF THE UNITED STATES. We have acopy of 


a letter from the secretary ofthe treasury to a com- 
mittee of the senate, in relation to an application 
of the president and directors of the Bank of the 
United States, for permission to issue bills and 
notes signed by other persons than the president 
and the cashier of that bank. 

The secretary details the ‘mechanical labor” of 
signing such bills and notes and states inconveni- 
ences that have resulted from the want of time to 
perform it, and to attend to the other duties of the 
president and cashier, &c. all which it seems neccs- 
sary to obviate. He decidedly opposes, however, 
the design of giving to the presidents and cashiers 
of the branches the right of signing bills and notes, 
for reasons similiar to those which have been offered 
in the Reerster; and recommends the appointment 
of certain officers whose exclusive business it shall 
be tosign said bills and notes—thus their unifor- 
mity may be preserved, and a part of the evils ap- 
prehended will be avoided. 

A bill passed the senate to authorise an assis- 
tant president and assistant cashier to sign the notes; 
as not being liable to any of the objections which 
offered themselves to the preposterous, ifnot wick 
ed, proposition, in its original shape. But is has been 
rejected in the house. See proceedings. 

When we get the figures expected in the report 
of the secretary of the treasury, in obedience to 
the resolution of Mr. King, we shall publish Mr. 
Lloyd’s letter to a committee of the house of re 
presentatives about the bank, (Jan. 1817) and see 
how the facts as they appeared tohim tally with the 
facts that actually happened. 

OCPMr. Horsey, in the senate, has submitted a mos: 
important resolution respecting the state and pro- 
ceedings of the bank of the U. States, which has 
passed—-See “Congress.” Such things will do a 
great deal of good to the public—let the result of 
such investigations be what they may, useful and 
necessary truth must be elicited. 


THE BILL CONCERNING THE NAVIGATION OF THE 
UNITED sTATES, noticed last week, has passed the 
house of representatives, with singular unanimi. 
ty. Speaking on this bill, Mr. Clay said—‘The 
other day, in debate upon another topic, I said that 
there existed in the counsels of this country a tone 
anda temper which do not become the country. 
They do not correspond with its rank among na 
tions. Adopt this measure, and I will withdraw 
hulf of what I then said. Adopt the other mea- 
Ssurethat I proposed—recognize those governments 
of South America which maintain their indepen- 





Speech of Mr. Clay, 


__ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MANCH 24, 
On his prop sition to make an appropriation for the 
outfit and one year’s salary for a minister to Buenvs 
Ayres. 


The house being in committee of the whole on 
the bill making appropriations for the support of 
government for the year 1818— 

Mra. CLAY rose, under feelings of decper regret 
than he had ever experienced on any former occa- 
sion, inspired, principally, by the painful conside- 
ration that he found himself, on the proposition 
which he meant to submit, differing from many 
highly esteemed friends, in and out of this house, 
for whose judgment he entertained the greatest re. 
spect. A knowledge of this circumstance had in- 


to the severest scrutiny; and to revolve the ques- 
tion over and over again. But all his reflections 
had conducted him to the same clear result; and 
much as he valued those friends, great as his defer- 


when reduced to the distressing alternative of con- 
forming his judgment to theirs, or pursuing the 
deliberate and matured dictates of his own mind. 
He enjoyed some consolation, for the want of their 
co-operation, from the persuasion that, if he erred 
on this occasion, he erred on the side of the liberty 
and the happiness of a large portion of the human 
family. Another, and, if possible, indeed a greater 
source of the regret to which he referred, was the 
utter incompetency which he unfeignedly felt to do 
any thing like adequate justice to the great cause 
of American independence and freedom, whose in- 
terests he wished to promote by his humble exer- 
tions, in this instance. Exhausted and worn down 
as he was, by the fatigue, confinement and incessant 
application incident to the arduous duties of the 
honorable station he held, during a four months? 
session, he should need all that kind indulgence 
which had been so often extended to him by the 
house. 

He begged, in the first place, to correct miscon- 
ceptions, if any existed, in regard to his opinions. 
He was averse frem war with Spain, or with any 
power. He would give no just cause of war to any 
power—not to Spain herself. He had seen enough 
of war, and of its calamities, when even successful. 
No country upon earth had more interest than this 
in cultivating peace, and avoiding war, as long as it 
was possible honorably to avoid it. Gaining addi- 
tional strength every day; our numbers doubling in 
periods of twenty five years; with an income out- 
stripping all our estimates, and so great as, afiera 
war in some respects disastrous, to furnish results 
which carry astonishment, if not dismay, into the 
bosom of states jealous of our rising importance, 
we had every motive for the love of peice. He 
could not, however, approve, in all respects, of the 
manner in which our negociation wiih Spain’ had 
been conducted. Ifevera favorable time existed 
for the demand, on the part of an injured nation, 
indemnity for past wrongs, from the aggress 
such was the present time. Impoverished an? 
hausted at home, by the wars which have deg 





dence—and I will withdraw the zwhot of it.” 
Vor, XTV, 9. 





the peninsula, with a foreign war, calling 


duced him to pause; to subject his own convictions | 


ence was for their opinions, he could not hesitate, 
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nitely more resources in men and money, than she 
can possibly command, this is the auspicious period 
for insisting upon justice at her hands, in a firm and 
decided tone. Time is precisely what Spain now 
most wants. Yet what were we told by the presi- 
dent, in his message, at the commencement of con- 
gress? That Spain had procrastinated, and we ac- 
quiesced in her procrastination. And the secreta- 
ry of state, ina late communictaion with Mr. Onis, 
after ably vindicating all our rights, tells the Spa- 
nish minister, with a good deal of sang froid, that 
we had patiently waited thirteen years for a redress 
of our injuries, and that it required no great effort 
to wait longer! He would have abstained from 
thus exposing our intentions. Avoiding the use of 
the language of menace, he would have required, 
in temperate and decided terms, indemnity for all 
our wrongs; for the spoliations upon our commerce; 
for the interruption of the right of depot at New- 
Orieans, guaranteed by treaty; for the insults re. 
peatedly offered to our flag; for the Indian hostili- 
ties which she was bound to prevent; for the belli- 
gerent use made of her ports and territories by our 
enemy, durmg the late war—And the instantaneous 
liberation of the free citizen of the United States, 
now imprisoned in her jails. Cotemporaneosus 
with that demand, without waiting for her final an- 
swer, and with a view to the favorable operation of 
her councils, in regard to our own peculiar interest, 
as well as in justice to the cause itself, he would 
recognize any established government in Spanish 
America. He would have left Spain to draw her 
own inferences from these proceedings, as to the 
ultimate step which this country might adopt, if she 
longer withheld justice from us. And if she per- 
severed in her iniquity, after we had conducted the 
negociation in the manner he had endeavored to 
describe, he would then take up and decide the so- 
lemn question of peace or war, with the advantage 
of all the light shed upon it by subsequent events 
and the probable conduct of Europe. 

Spain had undoubtedly given us abundant and 
just cause of war. But, it was not every cause of 
war that should lead to war. War was one of those 
dreadful scourges that so shakes the foundation of 
society; overturns or changes the character of go- 
vernments; interrupts or destroys the pursuits of 
private happiness, brings, in short, misery and 
wretchedness in so many forms; and at last is, in its 
issue, so doubtful and hazardous; that nothing but 
dire necessity can justify an appeal to arms. If we 
were to have war with Spain, he had however no 
hesitation in saying that no mode of bringing it 
about could be less fortunate than that of seizing, 
at this time, upon her adjoining province. There 
was a time, under other circumstances, when we 
might have occupied East Florida, with safety: 
had we then taken it, our posture in the negocia- 
tion with Spain would have been totally different 
from what it iss But we had permitted that time, 
not with his consent, to pass by unimproved. If 
we were now to seize upon Florida, after a great 
change in those circumstances and after declaring 
our inteutions to acquiesce in the procrastination 
desired by Spain, in what light should we be view. 
ed by foreign powers, particularly Great Britain? 
We have already been accused of inordinate ambi- 
tion, and of seeking to aggrandize ourselves by an 
extension, on all sides, of our limits. Should we 
not, by such an act of violence, give color to the 
accusation? No, Mr. Chairman, if we are to be in- 


volved in war with Spain, let us have the credit of 
‘interestedness; let us put her yet more in the, 


nl al pilin 





let 


vrong? Let us command the respect which is 
never withheld from those who act a noble and re. 
nerous part. He hoped to communicate to the 
committee the conviction which he so strongly felt, 
that, adopting the amendment which he intended 
to propose, would not hazard, in the slightest de. 
gree, the peace of the country. But if that peace 
were to be endangered, he would infinitively rather 
it shouldbe for our exerting the right, appertain- 
ing to every state, of acknowledging the indepen. 
dence of another state, than for the seizure of a 
province which sooner or later we must certainly 
acquire 

Mr. Clay proceeded. In contemplating the great 
struggle in which Spanish America is now engaged, 
our attention is first fixed by the immensity and 
character of the country which Spain seeks again 
to subjugate. Stretching on the Pacific ocean 
from about the 40th degree of north latitude, to 
about the 55th degree of south latitude, and ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Rio del Norde (ex- 
clusive of East Florida) around the Gulf of Mexico 
and along the South Atlantic to near cape Horn, it 
is about 5000 miles in length, and in some places 
near three thousand in breadth. Within this vast 
region, we behold the most sublime and interest- 
ing objects of creation; the loftiest mountains, the 
most majestic rivers in the world; the richest mines 
of the precious metals; and the choicest produc. 
tions of the earth. We behold there a spectacle 
still more interesting and sublime—the glorious 
spectacle of eighteen millions of people, struggling 
to burst their chains and to be free. When we 
take a little nearer and more detailed view, we 
perceive that nature has, as it were, ordained that 
this people and this country shall ultimately con- 
stitue several different nations. Leaving the Unit- 
ed States on the north, we come to New-Spain, or 
the vice-royalty of Mexico on the South; passing by 
Goatame la, we reach the vice-royalty of New Gre- 
nada, the late captain generalship of Venezuela, and 
Guyana lying on the east side of the Andes. Step- 
ping over the Brazils, we arrive at the United Pro- 
vinces of La Plata, and crossing the Andes, we find 
Chili on their west side, and further north, the vice- 
royalty of Limaor Peru. Each of these several parts 
is sufficient in itself, in point of limits, to constitute 
a powerful state, and, in point of population, that 
which has the smallest contains enough to make it 
respectable. Throughout all the extent of that 
great portion of the world, which he had attemp‘ed 
thus hastily to describe the spirit of revolt against the 
dominion of Spain had manifested itself. The revolu- 
tion had been attended with various degrees of suc- 
cess in the several parts of Spanish America. In 
some it had been already crowned, as he would en- 
deavor to shew, with complete success, and in all he 
was persuad-d that independence had struck such 
deep root as that the power of Spain could never 
eradicate it. What were the causes of this great 
movement? 

Three hundred years ago, upon the ruins of the 
thrones of Montezuma and the Incas of Peru, Spain 
erected the most stupendous system of cwlonial 
despotism that the world has ever seen—the most 
rigorous, the most exclusive. The great principle 
and object of this system has been to render one 0 
the largest portions of the world exclusively sub- 
servient, in all its faculties, to the interests of an 
inconsiderable spot in Evrope. To effectuate this 
aim of her policy, she locked Spanish America up 
from all the rest of the world, and prohibited, un- 





der the severest penalties, any foreigner from €- 
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tering any part of it To keep the natives them-| 
selves ignorant of each other, and of the strength 
and resources, and several parts of her American 
possessions, she next prohibited the inhabitants of 
one vice-royalty or government from visiting those 
of another; so that the inhabitants of Mexico, for ex- 
ample, were not allowed to enter the vice-royalty 
of New-Grenada. The agriculture of those vast 
regions was so regulated and restrained as to pre- 
vent all collision with the interests of the agricul- 
ture of the peninsula. Where nature, by the cha- 
racter and composition of the soil, had commanded, 
the abominable system of Spain has forbidden, the 
growth of certain articles. Thus, the olive and the 
vine, to which Spanish America is so well adapted, 
are prohibited wherever their culture could inter- 
fere with the olive and vine of the peninsula. The 
commerce of the country, in the direction and ob. 
jects of the exports and imports, is also subjected 
to the narrow and selfish views of Spain—and fet- 
tered by the odious spirit of monopoly existing in 
Cadiz. She has sought, by scattering discord 
among the several casts of her American popula- 


maintained that an oppressed people were authoriz- 
ed, whenever they could, to rise and break their 
fetters. This was the great principle of the Eng- 
lish revolution. It was the great principle of our 
own. Vattel, if authority were wanting, expressly 
supports this right. We must pass sentence of 
condemnation upon the founders of our liberity— 
say that they were rebels—traiters, and that we are 
at this moment legislating without competent pow- 
ers, before we could condemn ‘he cause of Spanish 
America. Our revolution was mainly directed 
against the mere theory oftyranny. We had suf- 
fered comparatively but little; we had, in some 
respects, been kindly treated; but our intrepid and 
intelligent fathers saw, in the usurpation of the 
power to levy an inconsiderable tax, the long irain 
of oppressive acts that was to follow. They rose; 
they breasted the storm; they conquered our free- 
dom. Spanish America for centuries has been doom- 
ed to the practical effects of an odious tyranny.— 
If we were justified, she is more then justified. 

Mr. Clay said he was no propagandist. He would 
not seek to force upon other nations our principles 


tion, and by a debasing course of education, to per- ;and 5ur liberty, if they did not want them. He would 


petuate her oppression. Whatever concerns pub- 
lic law, er the science of government, all writers 
upon political economy, or that tend to give vigor, 
and freedom and expansion to the intellect, are 
prohibited. Gentlemen would be astonished by 
the long list of distinguished authors, whom she 
proscribes, to be found in Depons’ and other works. 
A main feature in her policy is that which constant- 
ly elevates the European and depresses the Ameri- 
can character. Out of upwards of 750 vice-roys 
and captains general, whom she has appointed 
since the conquest of America, about eighteen only 
have been from the body of the American popula- 
tion. On all occasions she seeks to raise and pro- 
mote her European subjects, and to degrade and 
humiliate the Creoles. Wherever in America her 
sway extends, every thing seems to pine and wither 
beneath its banefulinfluence. The richest regions 
of the earth; man, his happiness and his education; 
all the fine faculties of his soul, are regulated and 
modified and moulded to suit the execrable purpo- 
ses of an inexorable despotism. 


not disturb the repose even of a detestable despot- 
ism, But,if an abused and oppressed people wil- 
led their freedom; if they sought to establis’ 15; if, in 
truth, they had established it, we had arightzs a 
sovereign power, to notice the fact, and to act as 
circumstances and our interest required. He would 
say, in the language of the venerated father of his 
country, “Born in a land of liberty, my anxious re- 
collections, my sympathetic feelings, and my best 
wishes, are irresistibly excited, whensoever, in any 
country, I see an oppressed nation unfurl the ban, 
ners of freedom.”* For his own part, Mr. C sail, 
that whenever he thought of Spanish America, the 
image irresistibly forced itself upon his mind of 
an eider brother, whose education had been neglect- 
ed, whose person had been neglected and mal-treat- 
ed, and who had been disinherited by the unkind- 
ness of an ungatural parent. And, when he con- 
templated the glorious struggle which that country 
was now making, he thought he beheld that bro- 
ther rising, by the power and energy of his fine na- 
tive genius, to the manly rank which nature, and 


Such is a brief and imperfect picture of the state | nature’s God intended for him. 


ef things in Spanish America in 1808, when the 
famous transactions of Bayonne occurred. The 
king of Spain and the Indies (for Spanish Ameri- 


ca had always constituted an integral part of the! the reyal arms have given to the war. 


Spanish empire) abdicated his throne and became 
a volunteer captive. Even at this day, one does 
not know wheiher he should most condemn the 
baseness and perfidy of the one party, or despise the 
meanness and imbecility of the other. 


If Spanish America were entitled to success from 
the justness of her cause, we had no less reaso» to 
wish that success from the horrible character which 
More atroci- 
ties than those which had been perpetrated during 
its existence, were not to be found even in the 
annals of Spain herself. And history, reserv- 
ing some of her blackest payes for the name 











If the obli-| of Morillo, is prepared to place him along side of 


gation of obedience and allegiance existed on the|his great prototype, the infamous desolater of the 


part of the colonies of the king of Spain, it was 
founded on the duty of protection which he owed 


} 


Netherlands. He who his looked into the history 
of the conduct of this war, is constantly shocked at 


them. By disqualifying himself from the perform. | the revolting scenes which it pourtrays; at the re- 
ance of this duty, they became released from that | fusal, on the part of the commanders of the royal 


obligation. The monarchy was dissolved; and 
each integral part had a right to seek its own hap- 
piness, by the institution of any new government 
adapted to its wants. Joseph Bonaparte, the suc- 
cessor de facto of Ferdmand, recognized this right 
on the part of the colonies, and recommended them 
to establish their independence. ‘Thus, upon the 
ground of strict right; upon the footing of a mere 
legal question, governed by forensic rules, the co- 
lonies, being absolved by the acts of the parent 


forces, to treat, on any terns, with the other side; 
at the denial of quarters; at the butchery, in cold 
blood, of prisoners; at the violation of flags, in some 
cases, af.er being received with religious ceremo- 
nies; at the instigation of slaves to rise against the'r 
owners; and at acts of wanton and useless barbar’ 


ity. Neither the weakness of the other sex, ” 


the imbecility of old age; nor the innocence 





‘ 


fants, nor the reverence due to the sacerdot” 
racter, can stay ‘he arm of royal vengeance? js 


country from the duty of subjection ‘o it, had an; subject he begged leave to trouble the ‘ 


indisputable right to set up for themselves. But, 





*Washington’s answer to the French minister” 


Mr, Clay took a kroader and bolder position. He} presenting the colors of France, in 1796. 
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with reading a few passages from a most authentic}; In the establishment of the independence of Spa- 
document, the manifesto of the congress of the Inish America, the United States had the deepest 
United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, published in|jinterest. He had no hesitation in asserting his 
October last. This wasa paper of the highest au-|/firm belief, that their was no question in the foreign 
thority; it was an appeal to the whole worid; it as-| policy of this country, which had ever arisen, or 
serted facts of notoriety, in the face of the whole| which Le could conceive as ever occurring, in the 
world. It is not to be credited that the congress | decision of which we had so much at stake. This 
would come forward with a statement which was/ interest concerned our politics, our commerce, 
not true, when the meang, if it were false, of ex-| ournavigation. Vhere could not be a doubt that 
posing their fabrications, must be so abundant and| Spanish America, once independent, whatever 
so easy tocommand. It was a document, in short, might be the form of the governments established 
that stood upon the same footing of authority with | in its several parts, those governments would be 
our papers promulged during the rcvolution by | akimated by an American feeling, and guided by 
our congress. He would add, that many of the} an American policy. ‘They would obey the laws of 
facts which it affirmed, were corroborated by most | the svstem of the new world, of which they would 
respectable historical testimony, which was in his | compose a part, in contradiction to that of Europe, 
own possession.* [Here he read various passages Without the influence of that vortex in Europe, 
from the manifesto. the balance of power between its several parts, the 
~ *The following are the passages read by Mr. Clay: cae preservation of which had so often drenched Eu- 


“Memory shudders at the recital of the horrors that were then/ prone jn blood, America is sufficiently remote to 
committed by Goyeneche, in Cochabamba. Would to heaven it neal lat th ‘s which are os afflict that 
were possible to blot from remembrance the name of that ungrate- | “O“temptate the new wars whic ‘ 
oo we blood-thirsty American; who, on the day of his yo quarter of the globe, asa calm, if notacold and in- 

‘red the virtuous governor and intendant, Antesana,to be shot; | (45 47° calat? hose wars, the 
who. beholding trom the baleony of bis house that infamous mur. ifferent apeecster. In , elation at lly stand : e 
der, cried out with a ferocious voice, to the soldiers, that they must | S€Veral parts of America will generally stand neu- 
— = _ + aig —— he ge mth — a pole}; tral. And as during the period when they rage, it 
and who, after the head was taken off, ordered the cold corpse to| | - . . Ba eminl me i- 
be cragged through the streets; and, by a barbarous deere, placed will be important that a liberal system of neutrali 
the lives and forcunes of the citizens at the mercy of bis unbridled ty should be adopted and observed, all America 
soldiery, leaving them to exercise their licentious and brutal sway,} wi}] be interested in maintaining and enforcing such 
during several days! But those blind and cruelly capricious men ; “he ind } f Spanish Ame- 
(the Spaniards) rejected the mediation of England, and dispatehed | a Sy stem. T he in ependence then o Pt rag eting 
——— — to ali the oe a some the war, = to! rica Was an interest of primary consideration.— 
pemish us with more severity. The scaffolds were every where | y, iwhlv "te in itself, was 
multiplied, and invention was racked to devise tocaas for spread- Next to that, and highly — tant mm “A - 
ing murder, distress and consternation. pe the consideration of the nature of tlier govern- 
PME arin they — all — efforts to ey ner | ments. That was’a question, however, for them- 

gst us, to incite us to Inutual EXtermimation; they Dave sian: | . : “ ! i 
dered us with the most atrocious calumnies, accusing us of plot selves. They W ould, no doubt, adopt en kinds 
ting the destruction of our holy religion, the abolition of all mo-| of governments which were best suited to their 
rality, and of introducing licentiousness of manners. ‘They wage | condition, best calculated for their happiness.— 
2 rengious war against us, contriving a thousand artifices to dis- ae Has » should be fr v 
turh and alarm the cunsciences of the people, making the Spa- Anxious as he was that they SnoUk ; e tree govern- 
nish bishops issue ne 9 otecllccer Roma seca pnt A age prec ments, we had no rizht to prescribe for them.— 
cominunicatuions, and disseminating, through the medium of some , sail ; 
ignerant confessor, fanatical doctrines in the tribunal of penitence. They were, and ought to be, the sole judges for 
By means pt these religious discords they have divided families} themselves. He was strongly inclined to believe 
agamst themselves; they have caused disaffection between parents | that they would in most, if not all parts of their 


amd ehildren; they have dissolved the tender ties which unite bus- | ey “ 
band and wite; they have spread rancour and implacable hatreds |country, establish free governments. We were their 


ep 2 ye ee endeared, and they have presumed to throw | great example. Of us they constantly spoke as 
@l vmture into discurds ; ; & 1th . avi @ etirmi 1} yi 7g ’ 
“hey have adupted the system of murdering men indiscrimi- | of bi OLNers, hav ng 4 similar origin. f hey adopt 
nately, to diminish our numbers; and,on their entry into towns, | ed our principles, copied our institutions, and, in 
os have swept pee waged the at ves ange, Sate |many instances, employed the very language and 
€ ope) squares, and there shooting them one by one. e cities ° AE ls ale 
on Ohoenionan and Cochabamba hae more an once been the | S€Ntiments of our revolutionary pepers. [Here Mr. 
theatres of these horrid slaughters. |C read a passage from the same manifesto before 
“Phey have intermixed with their troops soldiers of ours whom cited * But. it is some times said that they ure 
they had taken prisoners, carrying away the officers in chains, to y ‘ 
garrisons whére it is impossible to preserve health, for a year— “He has branded us with the stigma of rebels, the moment he 
they have left others to die in their prisons ofhunger and misery, } returned to Madrid; he refused to hsten to our complaints, or to 
and ethers they have forcedto hard laboron the publi¢ works.! receive our supplications: and as av act of extreme favor, he of- 
‘They bave exultingly put to death our bearers of flags of truce,| furedus a pardon. He confirmed the vice-roys, governors and 
and nave been guilty of the blackest atrocities to our chiefs, after generals, whom he found actually glutted with carnage. He de- 
they had surrefidered; as well as to other principal characters, in | ¢jared us guilty ofa high misdemeanor, tor having dared to frame 
disr: gard of the humanity with which we treated prisoners; as a} g constitution for our own government, frve from the control ofa 




















“proot of it, witness the deputy Mutes of Potosi, the captain-gene* deified, absolute and tyrannical power, under which we had groan- 


ral Pumacagua, general Auguio, and his brother commandant | ed three centuries; a measure that could be offensive only to a 
Munecas aud other partisan chiefs, who were shot in cold blood, prince, an enemy to justice and beneficence, and consequently 
after having been prisoners for several days. unworthy to rule over us. 

“They touk a brutal pleasure in cropping the ears of the natives { “He then undertook, with the aid of bis ministers, to equip large 


‘of the town of Ville-grande, and sending a basket full of them as military armaments, to be directed against us. He has caused nu- 


presents to the head-quarters. They afterwards burnt that town, | merous armies to be sent out, to consummate the work of devasta- 
and set fire to thirty other populous towns of Peru, and worse | ton. fire and plunder. 
than the worst of savages, shutting the inhabitants up in the “He has sent his generals, with certain decrees of pardon, which 
houses, before setting them on fire, that they might be burnt alive. they publish to deceive the ignorant, and induce them to facilitate 
“They have not only been cruel and uusparing i their mode of’! their entrance mto towns; whilst at the same time he has given 
murder, but they have been void of all morality and public decen- | them other secret instructions, authorising them, as soon as they 
cy, causing aged ecclesiastics and women to be lashed to a gun, | should get possession ofa place, to hang, burn, confiscate and sack; 
and publicly flogged, with the abomination of first having ‘them | to encourage private assassinations—and to commit every species 
stripped, and their nakedness exposed to shame, ia the presence of of injury in their power. against the deluded beings who had confi- 
their troops. ded in his pretended pardon. It isin the name of Ferdinand of 
“They established an inquisitorial system in all these punish-| Bourbon, that the heads of patriot officers, prisoners, are fixed up 
meuts; they have seized on peaceable inhabitants, and transported | jn the high ways, that they beat and stoned to death a commandant 
them across the seato be judged for suspected crimes,and they of light troops. and that, after having killed col. Camugo, in the 
have puta great numbcr of citizens to death every where, without | same manner, by the lands of the indecent Centeno, they cut off 
accusation or the form of a trial. | His head, and sentit esa presentte Gen. Pezuela, telling bin it 
“They have invente: a erime of nnexampled horror, ia poison- | wasa miracle of the virgin of the Carmelites.” 4 
vir Water and provisions, When they were conqu: red by gen. | * Having then been thus impelled by the Spaniards and their. 
pat La Paz, andin retura for the kindness with which he, king, we have calculated all the Gonsequenees, and have constitut- 
them, after they had surrendered at discretion, they had the ed ourselves independent, prepared to exercise the right of nature 
tu blow up the head-quarters, under which they had Con- | to defend ourselves against the ravages of tyranny, at the risk of 
tne aud prepared a train Letere hand. our honor, our lives and furtune. We have sworn to the only king 
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too ignorant and too superstitious to admit of the / sical, and he believed also their moral condition, 


existence of free government. This charge of ig- 
norance is often urged by persons themselves ac- 
tually ignorant of the real condition of that people. 
He denied the alleged fact of ignorance; he denied 
the inference from that fact, if it were true, that 
they wanted capacity for free government; and he 
refused his assent to the further conclusion, if the 
fact were true and the inference just, that we 
were to be indifferent to their fate. All the writers 
of the most established authority, Depons, Hurs- 
boldt, and others, concur in assigning to the people 
of Spanish America, great quickness, genius, and 
particular aptitude for the acquisition of the exact 
sciences, and others which they have been allowed 
to cultivate.. In astronomy, geology, mineralogy, 
chemistry, botany, &c. they are allowed to make 
distinguished proficiency. They justly boast of 
their Alzare, Velasquez and Gama,and other illustri- 
ous contributors to science. They have nine univer- 
sities,and in the city of Mexico, it is affirmed by Hum. 
boldt, that their are more solid scientific establish- 
ments than in any city even of NorthAmerica. He 
would refer to the message of the supreme director 
of la Plata, which he would hereafter have occasion 
to use for another purpose, as a model of fine compo- 
sition ofa state paper,challenging a comparison with 
any, the most celebrated that ever issued from the 
pens of Jefferson or Madison. Gentlemen would 
egregiously err if they formed their opinions of the 
. present moral condition of Spanish America, from 
what it was under the debasing system of Spain.— 
The eight years revolution in whichit has been en- 
gaged, has already produced a powerful effect. 
Education has been attended to, and genius de- 
veloped. [Here Mr. C. read a passage from the Co- 
Jonial Journal, published last summer in Great Bri- 
tain, where a disposition to exaggerate on that side 
of the question could hardly be supposed to exist.*] 
The fact was not therefore true, that the imputed ig- 
norance existed; but,ifit did,he repeated that he dis- 
puted the inference It was the doctrine of thrones, 
that man was too ignorant to govern himself. Their 
partizans assert this incapacity in reference to all 
nations; if they cannot command universal assent 
to the proposition, it is then demanded as to parti. 
cular nations; and our pride and our presumption 
too often make convertsofus. Mr. C. contended 
that it was to arraign the dispositions of Providence 
himself to suppose that he had created beings in- 
capable of governing themselves, and to be tram. 
pled on by kings. He contended that self-government 
was the natural government of man, and he referred 
to the aborigines of our own land. If he were to 
speculate in hypotheses unfavorable to human liber. 
ty, his should be founded rather upon the vices, 
refinements or densjty of population. Crowded 
together in compact masses, even if they were 
philosophers, the contagion of the passions is come 
municated and caught, and the effect too often, he 
admitted, was the overthrow ofliberty. Dispersed 
over such an immense space as that on which the 
people of Spanish America were spread, ther phy-, 





we acknowledge, the Sapresy Judge of the World, that we will 
not abandon the cause of justice; that we will not suffer the coun- 
try which he has given us te be buried in ruins, and inundated with 
blood, by the hands of the exeeutioner,” &c. 

** As soon as the project of revolution arose on the shores of La 
Plata, genius and talent exhibited their influence; the capacity of 
the people became manifest and the means of acquiring know- 
ledge were soon made the favorite pursuit of the youth. As far 
as the wants, or the inevitableinterruption of affairs have allowed, 
every thing has been done to disseminate useful information. 
The liberty of the press has indeed met with some occasional 
checks; but in Buenos Ayres alone as many periodical works 


both favored their liberty. 

With’ regard to their superstition, he said, they 
worshipped the same God with us. Their prayers 
were offered up in their temples to the same Re- 
deemer, whose intercession we expected to save 
us. .Nor was there any thing in the catholic reli- 
gion unfavorable to treedom, Ail religions, united 
with government, were more or less inimical to liber- 
ty. All, separated from government, were comp:ti- 
ble withliberty. If the people of Spanish Americ’ 
had not already gone as fur, in religious toleration, 
as we had, the difference in their condition from 
ours should not be forgotten. Every thing was 
progressive. And, in time, he hoped to see them 
imitating, in this respect, ourexample. But, grant 
that the people of Spanish America are ignorant 
and incompetent for free government, to whom is 
that ignorance to be ascribed? Is it not to the exc- 
crable system of Spain, which she seeks again to 
establish and to perpetuate? So far from chilling 
our hearts, it ought to increase our solicitude for 
our unfortunate brethren. It ought to animate us 
to desire the redemption of the minds and the bo- 
dies of unborn millions from the brutifying effects 
of a system, whose tendency is to stifle the facul- 
ties of the soul, and to degrade man to the level of 
beasts. He would invoke the spirits of our depart- 
ed fathers. Was it for yourselves, only, that you 
nobly fought? No, no. It was the chains that 
were forging for your posterity that made you fly 
to arms, and scattering the elements of these chains 
to the winds, you transmitted to us the rich inheri- 
tance of liberty. 

The exports of Spanish America (exclusive of 
those of the Islands) are estimated in the valuable 
little work of M. Torres, deserving to be better 
known, at about eighty one millions. of dollars. 
Of these more than three fourths consist of the 
precious metals. The residue are cocoa, coffee, 
cochineal, sugar, and some other articles. No na- 
tion ever offered richer commodities in exchange. 
it was of no material consequence that we produced 
but little that €panish America wanted. Com- 
merce, as it actually exists, in the hands of mari. 
time states, was no longer confined to a mere bar- 
ter, between any two states, of their respective pro- 
ductions. It rendered tributary to its interests the 
commodities of all quarters of the world. So that 
arich American cargo, or the contents of an Ame- 
rican commercial warehouse, presented you with 
whatever was rare or valuable in every part of the 
globe. Commerce was not to be judged by its re- 
sults in transactions with one nation only. Unfa- 
vorable balances, existing with one state, are made 
up by contrary balances with other states. And its 
true value should be tested by the totality of its 
operations. Our greatest trade—that with Great 
Britain, judged by the amount of what we sold for 
her consumption, and what we bought of her for 
ours, would be pronounced rumous. But the unfa- 
vorable balance was covered by the progress of 
trade with other nations. We may safely trust ta 
the daring enterprize of our merchants. Tlie pre- 
cious metals are in South America, and they will 
command the articles wanted in South America, 
which will purchase them. Our navigation will be 
benefited by the transportation, and our country will 
realize the mercantile profits. Already the item 
in our exports of American manufactures is re - 


and to Spanish America. This item is constantly 
augmenting. And he would again, as he had on 





weekly issue from the press as in Spain and Portugal put together.” 


another occasion, ask gentlemen to elevate them 
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selves to the actual importance and greatness of 
our republic; to reflect like true American states- 
men, that we were not legislating for the present 
day only; and to contemplate this country in its 
murch to true greatness, when millions and mil. 
lions will be added to our population, and when 
the increased productive industry will furnish an 
infinite variety of fabrics for foreign consumption 
in order to supply our own wants. ‘The distribu. 
tuo of the precious meials has hitherto been prin. 
cipally made through the circuitous channel of Ca- 
diz. Noone can foresee all the effects whic! will 
result from a direci distribution of them from 
he mines which produce them. One of these ef- 
fects will probabiy be to give us the entire com- 
mand of the India trade. The advantage we have 
on ihe map of the world over Europe, in that re 
spect, is prodigious. Again, if England, persist. 
ing in her colonial monolopy, continued to occlude 
her ports in the West Indies to us, and we should, 
as he contended we ought, meet her system by a 
countervailing measure, Venezuela, New-Grenada, 
and other parts of Spanish America, would afford 


us all that we get from the Britisli Wes: ag 


Fle confessed that he despaired, for the present, o 
our adopting that salutary measure. It was pro- 
posed at the last Session, and postponed. It was 
during the present session again proposed, and, he 
feared, would be again postponed. He saw, and 
he owned it with infinite regret, a tone and a feel. 
ing 1. the councils of the couniry infinitely below 
that which belonged to the country. It was per 
haps the moral consequence of the exertions of the 
late war. We are alarmed at dangers, we know 
not what, by spectres conjured up by our own vivid 
imaginations. 

The West India billis brought up. We shrug 
our shoulders, talk of restrictions, non-intercourse, 
embargo, commercial warfare, make long faces, 
and—postpone the bill. The time will however 
come—must com¢, when this country wiil not sub. 
mit to a commerce with the British colonies upon 
the terms which England alone prescribes. And, 
he repeated, that, when it arrived, Spanisi’ Ameri- 
¢a would afford us an ample substitute. Then, as 
to our navigation, gentlemen should recollect ciat, 
if reasoning from past experience were safe for the 
future, our great commercial rival will be in war a 
greater number of years than she will be in peace. 
Whenever she shall be at war and we are in peace, 
our navigation, being free from the risks and insur 
ance incident to war, we shall engross almost the 
whole transportation of the Spanish American com- 
merce. For he did not believe that that country 
would ever have a considerable marine. Mexico, 
the most populous part of it, had but two ports, 
La Vera Cruz and Acapulco, and neither of them 
very good, Spanish America had not the elements 
to construct a marine. It wanted, and must always 
want, hardy seamen, He did not believe that, in 
the present improved state of navigation, any na- 
tions so far south wouid ever make a figure as ma- 
ritime powers. If Carthage and Rome, in ancient 
times, and some other states of a later period, oc- 
casionally made great exertions on the water, it 
must be recollected, that they were principally on 
a small theatre, and in a totally different state of 
the art of navigation, or when there was no com. 
petition from northern states, 

He was aware that, in opposition to the interest 
which he had been endeavoring to manifest that 
this country-had in the independence of Spanish 
America, it was contended, that we should find 
that country a great rivai in agricultural pro- 


—_— 


ed 


ductions, There was something so narrow and 
selfish and grovelling in this argument, if found- 
ed in fact, something so unworthy the mag- 
nanimity of a great and generous people, that he 
confessed he had scarcely patience to notice it. 
But it was not true to any extent. Of the eighty 
odd millions of exports, only about one million and 
a half consisted of an article which might come 
into competition with us, and that was cotton. 
The tobacco which Spain derived from her colonies 
was chiefly produced in her islands. Bread siuffs 
could no where be raised and brought to market in 
any ataount materially affecting us. The table 
lands of Mexico, owing to their elevation, were, it 
was true, well adapted to the culture of grain; but 
the expense and difficulty of getting it to the gulf 
of Mexico, and the action of the imtense leat at 
La Vera Cruz, the only port of exportation, must 
always prevent Mexico from being an alarming 
competitor. Spanish America was capable of pro- 
ducing articles so much more valuable than those 
which we raised, that it was not probable they 
would abandon a more profitable for a less advan- 
tageous culture, to come into competition with us. 
The West India Islands were well adapted to the. 
raising cotton; and yet the more valuable culture 
of coffee and sugar was constantly preferred. 
Again, Providence has so ordered it, that with re- 
gard to countries producing articles apparently 
Similar, there was some peculiarity, resulting from 
climate, from soil, or from some other cause, that 
gave to each an appropriate place in the general 
wants and consumption of mankind. The southern 
part of the continent, La Plata and Chili, was too 
remote to rival us, 

The immeuse country, watered by the Mississippi 
and its branches, had a peculiar interest, which, he 
trusted, he should be excused for noticing. Hav- 
ing but the single vent of New-Orieans, for all the 
surplus produce of their industry, it was quite evi- 
dent that they would have a greater security for 
enjoying the advantages of that outlet, if the inde- 
pendence of Mexicoupon any European power were 
effected.. Such a power, owning at the same time 
Cuba, the great key of the Gulph of Mexico, and all 
the shores of that gulph, with the exception of the 
portion between the Perdido and the Roi del Nord, 
must have a powerful command over our interests. 
Spain, it was true, was not a dangerous neighbor at 
present; but, in the vicissitudes of states, her power 
might be again resuscitated. 

Mr. C. continued. Having shown that the cause 
of the patriots was just, and that we had a great 
interest in its successful issue, he would next en- 
quire what course of policy it became us to adopt. 
tie had already declared that to be one of strict 
and impartial neutrality. It was not necessary for 
their interests, it was not expedient for our own, 
that we should take part inthe war. All they de- 
manded of us was a just neutrality. It was com- 
patible with this pacific policy—it was required by 
it, that we should recognize any establislied go- 
vernment, if there were any established govern- 
ment in Spanish America. Recognition alone, with- 
out aid, was no just cause of war. With aid it was, 
not because cf the recognition, but because of the 
aid, as aid without recognition was cause of war. 
The truth of these propositions he would maintain 
upon principle, by the practice of other states, and 
by the usage of our gown. There was no common 
tribunal among the nations to pronounce upon the 
fact of the sovereignty of a new state. Each power 
must and does judge for itself. It was an attribute 





of sovereignty so to judge. A nation, in exerting 
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this incontestible right—in pronouncing upon th« 
independence in fact of a new state, takes no par: 
in the war. It gives neither men, nor ships, nor 
money. It merely pronounces that in so far as it 
may be necessary to institute any relations or to 
support any intercourse with the new power, that 
power is capable of. maintaining those relations and 
authorising that intercourse.—Martens and other 
publicists lay down these principles. 

When the United Provinces formerly severed 
themselves from Spain, it was about eighty years 
before their independence was finally recognized 
by Spain. Before that recognition, the United Pro- 
vinces had been received by all the rest of Europe 
into the family of nations. It is true that a war 
broke out between Philip and Elizabeth, but it 
proceeded from the aid which she determined to 
give and did give to Holland. In no instance, he 
believed, could it be shown, from authentic histo- 
ry, that Spain made war upon any power on the sole 
ground that such power had acknowledged the 
independence of the United Provinces. 

In the case of our own revolution, it was not until 
after France had given us aid, and had determined 
to enter into a treaty of alliance with us—a treaty 





the execution of the treaties between the two coun- 
‘ries until France had an established government. 
Gen. Washington did not stop to enquire whether 
the descendants of St. Louis were to be considered 
as the legitimate sovereigns of France, and if the 
revolution was to be regarded as unauthorized re- 
sistance to their sway. He saw France, in fact, 
under the government of those who had subverted 
the throne of the Bourbons, and he acknowledged 
the actual government. During Mr. Jefferson’s and 
Mr. Madison’s administrations, when the cortes of 
Spain and Joseph Bonaparte respectively contend- 
ed for the crown, those enlightened statesmen said, 
we will receive a minister from neither party; set- 
tle the question between yourselves, and we will 
acknowledge the party that prevails. 
nothing to do with your feuds; whoever all Spain 
acknowledges as her sovereign, is the only sove- 
reign with whom we can maintain any relations, 
Mr. Jefferson, it is understood, considered whether 
he should not receive a minister from both parties, 
and finally decided against it, because of the incon- 
veniences to this country, which might result from 
the double representation of another power. As 
@on as the Freneh armies were expelled from the 


by which she guaranteed our independence, that | peninsula, Mr. Madison, still acting on the princi- 


E..gland declared war. 


by England with favoring our cause, and deviating | 3 
And, when it|the French government, republic, directory, con- 


from the line of strict neutrality. 


Holland also was charged | ple of the government de facto, received the pre- 


sent minister from Spain. During all the phases of 


was perceived that she was, moreover, about to | suis, consul for life, emperor, king, emperor again, 


enter into a treaty with us, England declared war. | 
Even if it were shown that a proud, haughty and | 


king, our government has uniformly received the 


| minister, 
powerful nation, like England, had made war upon | 
other provinces, on the ground of a mere recog- Spanish America, deserving to rank among the na- 
ni\ion, the single example could not alter the pub- | 


lic law, or shake the strength of a clear principle. | acknowledge it, unless we renounced all the priu- 


If, then, there be an established government in 


tions, we were morally and politically bound to 


But what had been our own uniform practice? | ciples which ought to guide, and which hitherto 


We had constantly proceeded on the principle, | 


that the government de facto was that which we 
could alone notice. Whatever form of government 
any society of people adopts; whoever they ac- 
knowledge as their sovereign, we consider that go- 
vernment or that sovereign as the one to be acknow- 
ledged by us. We have invariably abstained from 
assuming a right to decide in favor of the sovereign 
de jure and against the sovereign de facto, That 
is a question for the nation in which it arises to 
determine. And, so far as we are concerned, the 
sovereign de facto is the sovereign de jure. Our 
Own revolution stands on the basis of the right ofa 
people to change their rulers. He did not maintain 
that every immature revolution—every usurper, be- 
fore his power was consolidated, was to be acknow- 
ledged by us; but that as soon as stability and 
order were maintained, no matter by whom, we 
always had considered and ought to consider the 
actual as the true government. Gen. Washington 
—Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Madison, had all, whilst 
they were respectively presidents, acted on these 
principles. — 

In the case of the French republic, gen. Wash- 
ington did not wait until some of the crowned 
heads of Europe should set him the example of 
acknowledging it, but accredited a minister at 
once. And it 1s remarkable that he was received 
before the government of the republic was consi- 
dered as established. It will be found, in Mar- 
shall’s Life of Washington, that when it was un- 
derstood thai a minister from the French republic 
was about to present himself, president Washing- 
ton submitted a number of questions to his cabinet 
for their consideration and advice; one of which 
was, whether, upon the reception of the minister, 
ivé should be notified that America would suspend 


| Plata was such a government. 


had guided, our councils. Mr. €. then undertook 
to shew, that the United Provinces of the Rio de 
Its limits, he said, 
extending from the South Atlantic ocean to the 


| Pacific, embraced a territory equal to that of the 
| United States, certainly equal to it, exclusive of 
Louisiana. Its population was about three millions, 
/more than equal to ours at the commencement of 


our revolution. That population was ahardy, enter- 
prizing and gallant population. The establishments 
of Monte Video and Puenos Ayres had, during dif- 
ferent periods of their history, been attacked by the 
French, Dutch, Danes, Portuguese, English and 
Spanish; and such was the martial character of the 
people, that in every instance the attack had been 
repulsed. In 1807, gen. Whitlocke, commanding a 
powerful English army, was admitted, under the 
guise ofa friend, into Buenos Ayres; and, as soon as 


signs, he was driven by the native and unaided force 
of Buenos Ayres from the country. Buenos Ayres 
had, during now nearly eight years, been in point 
of fact in the enjoyment of self-government. The 
capital, containing more than sixty thousand inha- 
bitants, has never been once lost. As early as 1811, 
the regency of Old Spain made war upon Buenos 
Ayres, and the consequence subsequently was, the 
capture of a Spanish army in Monte Video, equal 
to that of Burgoyne. This government has now, 
in excellent discipline,three well appointed armies, 


with the most abundant materia! of war; the army. 


of Chili, the army of Peru, and the army of Buenos 
Ayres. The first, under San Martin, has conquered 
Chili; the second is penetrating, in a north-western 
direction, from Buenos Ayres into the vice-royalty 
of Peru; and, according to the last accounts, ha ¢ 





reduced the ancient seat of empire of the luchs 


We have ° 


he was supposed to have demonstr:ted inimical de- - 
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Fhe third remains at Buenos Ayres to oppose any 
force which Spain may send against it. ‘To shew 
the condition of the country in July lest, Mr. C. 
again called the attention of the committee to the 
message of the supreme director, delivered to the 
congress of the United Provinces. It was a paper 
of the same authentic character with the speech of 
the king of England on opening his parliament, or 
the message of the president of the United States, 
at the commencement of congress.* There was 8 





* The following are the passages read by Mr. Clay: 

“The army of this eapital was organized at the same time with 
those of the Andegand of the interior; the regular force has been 
nearly doubled; the militia has made great progress in military dis 
cipline; our slave population has been formed into battalions, and 
Raught the military art as far asis consistent with their condition. 
‘Yhe capitalis under no apprehension that an army of ten thou- 
sand mencan shake its liberties, and should the Peninsularians 
send against us thrice that number, ample provision has been 
imade to receive them. ; 
“Our navy has been fostered in all its branches. The scarcity 
of means under which we labored until now bas not prevented us 
trom tindertaking very considerable operations, with respect to 
the national vessels; allof them have been repaired, and others 
have been purchased and armed, forthe defence of our coasts and 
rivers; provisions have been made, should necessity require it, for 
arming many more,so that the enemy willnot find himself secure 
from our reprisals even upon the ocean. 

“Our military force, atevery point which it occupies, seems gv 
be animated by the same spirit; its tactics are uniform, and have 
undergone a rapid improvement from the scienee of experience, 
which it has borrowed from warlike nations. 


“Our arsenals have been replenished with arms, and a sufficient | 


store of cannon and munitiens of war has been provided to main- 
tain the contest for many years; and this, after having supplied 
articles of every description to those districts, which have not as 
yet come into the union, but whose counection with us has been 
only intercepted by reason of our past misfortunes. 

“Our legions daily receive eonsiderable augmentations from new 


Jevies; all our preparations have been made, as though we were | 


about to enter upon the contest anew. Until now, the vastness 
of our resources were unknown to us, and our enemies may con-| 


| spirit of bold confidence running through this fine 
state paper, which nothing but conscious strength 
could communicate. Their armies, their magazines, 
their finances, were on the most solid and respect- 
able footing. And, amidst all the cares of war, 
and those incident to the consolidation of their new 
institutions,leisure was found to promote the inte- 
rests of science, and the education of the rising ge- 
neration. It was true, that the first part of the 
message pourtrayed scenes of difficulty and com- 
motion, the usual attendants upon revolution. The 
very avowal of their troubles manifested, however, 
that they were subdued. And what state, passing 
through the agitations of a great revolution, was 
free from them? We had our tories, our intrigues, 
our factions. More than once were the affections 
of the country, and the confidence of our councils, 
attempted to be shaken in the great father of our 
liberties. Not a Spanish bayonet remains within 
| the immense extent of the territories of La Plata 
to contest the authority of the actual government. 
li is free—it is independent—it is sovereign. It 
manages the interesis of the society that submits 
to its sway. It is capable of maintaining the rela- 
tions between that society and other nations. 

Are we not bound, then, upon our own princi- 
ples, to acknowledge this new republic? If we do 
not, who will? Are we to expect, that kings will 
set us the example of acknowledging the only re- 
public on earth, except our own? We receive, 
promptly receive, a minister from whatever king 
sends us one. From the great powers and the little 
powers, we accredit ministers. We do more: we 








hasten .o reciprocate the compliment; and, anxious 


template, with deep mortification and despair, the present flou- | to manifest our gratitude for royal civility, we send 





rishing state of these porvinces after so many devastations. 

“Whilst thus occupied in providing for our safety within, and 

reparing for assaults from without, other objects of solid interest 

Lave not’ been neglected, and which hitherto were thought to op- 
pose insurmountable obstacles. — 

“Our system of finanee had hitherto been ona footing entirely 
inadequate to the unfailing sapply ofour wants, and still more to 
the liquidation of the immense debt which had been contracted in 
furmer years. An unretmitted application to this object has ena- 
bled me to create the means of satisfying the creditors of the state, 
who had already abandoned their debts as lost, as well as to devise 
a fixed mode, by which the taxes may be made to fall equally and 
indirectly on the whole mass of our population; it is not the least 
merit of this operation, thatit has been eff-cted in despite of the 
writings by which it was attacked, and which are but little credi- 
table to the intelligenee and good intentions of their authors. At 
no other period have the public exigencies been so punctually 
supplied, nor have more important works been undertaken. 

“The people, mor-over. have been relieved from many burdens, 
which being partial, or confined to particular classes. had occasi- 
oned vexation and disgust. Other vexstions scarcely less grievous 
will by degrees be also suppressed, avoiding as far as possible a 
recurrence to loans, which have drawn after them the most fatal 
consequences to states. Should we, however, be compelled to re- 
sort to such expedients the lenders will not see themselves in dan- 
ger of losing their advances. : 

“Many undertakings have been sect on foot for the advancement 
of* the general prosperity. Such has been the re-establishing of the 
college, heretofore named San Carlos, but hereafter to be called 
the Union of the South, as a point designated for the dissemina- 
tion of learning to the youth of every part of the state, on the 
most extensive scale, for the attainment of which object the go- 
vernment is at_ the present moment engaged in putting in prac- 
tice every possible diligence. It will not be long before these nur- 
series will flourish, in which the liberal and exact sciencies will be 
culdvated, in which the hearts of those young men will be form- 
ed, who are desiined at some future day to add new splendor tu our 
coulttry. 

'“Such has been the establishment of a military depot on our 
trontivr, with its spacious magazine, a necessary measure to guard 
us trom future dangers, a work which does more honor to the pru- 
dent toresight of our country, as it was undertaken in the moment 


af its prosperous fortunes; a measure which must give more oc- | 


easton for reflection to ouy enemies, than they can impose upon 
us by thei boastings. : 

*Fellow-citizens, we owe our unhappy reverses and calamities 
to the depraving systém of our ancieit metropolis, which in con- 
cdemning us to the obscurity and opprodrium of the must degraded 
dy stiny, has sown with thorns the path that conducts us'to Jiberty. 
‘Tell that metiopotis that even she may glory in your works! At- 





ready have you cleared all the rock,.’ escaped every danger, and 
conducted these provinces to the flovrishing condition in which | 
we now behold them, Let the enemies of your name contemplate ! 


‘ajith despair the energies of your Virtues, aud let the uations ac- | 


for a minister (as in the instance of Sweden and 
the Netherlands) of the lowest grade, one of the 
highest rank recognized by our laws. We were the 
natural head of the American family. He would not 


‘intermeddie in the affairs of Europe. We wisely 
kept aloof from their broils. He would not even 


intermeddle with those of other parts of America, 
farther than to exert the incontestible rights ap- 


} 


| pertaining to us as a free,soveregn and independent 
| power; and, he contended, that the accrediting of 
|a minster from the new republic was such a right. 


| We were bound to receive their minister, if we 
‘meant to be really neutral. If the royal belligerent 
were represented and heard at our government, 
the republican belligerent ought also to be heard. 
Otherwise, one party would be in the condition of 
the poor patriots who were tried, ex parte, the 
other day, in the supreme court, without counsel, 
without friends. Give M. Onis his conge, or re- 
ceive the republican minister. Unless you do so, 
your neutrality is nominal. 


Mr. C. next proceeded to enquire into the consequences of 3 
recognition of the new repubjic, Will it involve usin war with 
Spam? He had shewn, he trusted, successfully shewn, that it was 
| no just cause of war to Spain. Being no cause of war, we had 

nv right to expect that war wouldensue. If Spain, without cause , 
, would make war, she may make it whether we do or do not ac- 
| knowledge the republic. But she would rot, because she could 
| not, make war against us. He called the attention of the cem- 
| Muttee to areport of the minister of the Hacienda to the king of 
| Spam presented about eight months ago. A more beggaily ac- 
i count of empty boxes Mr. C. said was iever rendered. The pie 
) ture of Mr. Dallas, sketched in his celebrated report during the 
_late War, may be contemplated without emotion aiter surveying 
that of Mr. Gary. The expenses of the current year required 
83 .267,829 of reals, and the deficit of the income is represented 
as 233,'46,932 of reals, “Vhis, besides an immense mass of unti- 
quidated debt, which the minister acknowledges the utter imability 
of the country to pay, although bound ia honor to redeem it.— 
He states that the vassals of the king are totally unable to sub- 
nit to any new taxes, and the country is without credit, so as to 


' 





————— 


kwowledge that you already appertaio to their illustrious rank. Let 
us felicitate ourselves onthe blessings we have already obtained, 
and let us shew to the world that ve have learned to profit by the 
experience of our past nusfortuncs.” 
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render anticipation by loans wholly impracticable. Mr. Gary 4 
pears to be a virtuous man, who exhibits frankly the naked truth; 
and yet such a minister acknowledges, that the decorum due to 
one single family, that of the monarch, does not admit, in this 
critical condition of his country, any reduction of the enormous 
sum of upwards of 56,000,000 of reals, set ns to defray the ex- 
penses of that family!—He states, that a foreign war would be 
the greatest of all calamities, and one which, being unable to 
provide for it. they ought to employ every possible means to 
avert. He proposed some inconsi erable contribution from the 
clergy, and the whole body was instantly in an uproar, Indeed, 
Mr. e had no doubt, that, surrounded as Mr. Gary was, by cor- 
ruption, by intrigue, and folly. and imbecility, he would be com- 
slled to retire, if he had net already been dismissed, from a post 
yor which he had too much integrity. It had now been about 
four years since the restoration of Ferdinand; and if, during that 
period, the whole’energies of the monarchy had been direeted un- 
successfully against the weakest and most vulnvrable of all the 
American possessions, Venezucla, how was it possible for Spain 
to encounter the difficulties of a new war with this country?— 
Morillo had been sent out with one of the finest armivs that had 
ever ieft the shores of Europe—consisting of ten thousand men, 
chosen from ail the veterans who had fought in the peninsula.— 
It had subsequently been reinforeed with about three thousand 
more. And yet. during the last summer, it was reduced by the 
sword and by the climate, to about four thousand effv-ctive men. 
And Venezuela, containing a population of only about one mil- 
lion, of which near two-thirds were persons of color, remained 
unsubdued. The little island of Margaritta, whose population 
was I+ssthan twenty thousand inhabitants--a population fighting 
for liberty with more than Roman valor—-had compelied thearmy to 
retire upon the main. Spain, by the late accounts, appeared to be 
deliberating upon the necessity of resorting to that measure of 
conscription, for which Bovaparte had been so much abused. The 
effect of a war with this country would be to ensure success, be- 
yond all doubt, to the cause of American independence. Those 
arts, even, over which Spain has some prospect of maintaining 
dominion, would probably be put in jeepardy. Such a war 
would be attended with the immediate and certain loss of Florida. 
Commanding the gulf of Mexico, as we should he enabled to do 
by our navy, blockading the port ot Havana, the port of La Vera 
Cruz, and the coast of Terra Firma, and throwing munitions of 
war into Mexico, Cuba would be menaced— Mexico emancipated 
—and Morillo’s army, deprived of supplies, now drawn principally 
from this country through the Havana, compelled to surrender.— 
The war, he verily beli-ved, would be terminated in less than two 
ears, supposing no other power to interpose. 

Will the allies interfere? If, by the exertion of an unquestion- 
able attribute of a sovereign power, we should give no just cause 
‘of war to Spain herself, how could it be pretended that we should 
furnish even a specious pretext to the allies for making war upon 
us? On what ground could they attempt to justify a rupture with 
us for the exercise of a right which we hold in common with them, 
and with every other independent state? But we have a surt 
guarantee against their hostility, in their interests. ‘hat all the 
allies, who have any foreign commerce, have an interest in the 
independence of Spanish America, was perfeetly evident. On 
what ground, he again asked, was it likely, then, that they would 
support Spain, in opposition to their own decided interest? To 
erush the spirit of revolt, and prevent the progress of free prin- 
ciples? Nations, like individuals, do not sensibly feel, and seldom 
act upon dangers which are remote either in tm or place. Of 
Spanish America but little isknown by the great body of the po- 
pulation of Europe. Even of this country, the most astonishing 
ignorance prevails there. Those European statesmen who were 
acquanted with the country, would reflect, that, tossed by a 
great revolution, it would most probably constitute four or five 
several nations, and the ultimate modification of all their various 
governments was by no means absolutely certain. But, Mr. C. 
said, he entertained no doubt that the principle of cohesion among 
the allies was gone. It was annihilated in the memorable battle 
of Waterloo. When the question was, whether one should en- 
gross all, a common danger united all. How long was it, even 
with a clear perception of that danger, before an effective coalition 
could be formed? How often did one power stand by unmoved 
and indifferent to the fate of its neighbor, although the destruction 
of that neighbor removed the only barrier to an attack upon it- 
self? No; the consummation of the cause of the allies was, and all 
history aad all experience would prove it, the destruction of the 
alliance. The principle was totally changed. It wasno longer a 
common struggle agaiust the colossal power of Bonaparte, but it 
became a common scramble for the spoils ot his empire. There 
may, indeed, be one or two points on which a common interest 
still exists, sich is the convenience of subsisting their armies on 
the vitals of poor suffering France. But as for action—for new 
enterprizes, there was no principle of unity, there could be no 
accordance of interests, or of views, among them, 


What was the condition in which Europe was left after all its 
efforts? It was divided into two great powers, one having the un- 
disputed command of the land--the other of the water. Paris was 
transferred to St. Petersburg, and the navies of Europe were at 
the bottom of the sea, or concentered in the ports of England.-- 
Russia—that huge land animal—awing by the dread of her vast 

ower, all continental Europe, was seeking to encompass the 

orte, and, constituting herself the kraken of the ocean was 
anxious to lave her enormous sides in the more genial waters of 
the Mediterranean. It was said, he knew, that she had indicated 
a disposition to take part with Spain. No such thing. She had 
sold some worm-eaten, decayed fir built ships to Spain, but the 
crews which navigated them, were to return from the port of de- 
livery, and the quid she was to get, he believed to be the island of 
Minorca, in conformity with the cardinal point of her pelicy.— 





France was greatly interested in whatever would extend her com- 
merce, and regenerate her marine, and conséquently, more than 
any other power of Europe, England alone excepted, was con- 
cerned in the independence of Spanish America. He did sot des- 

r of France so long as France had a legislative body, collected 
rom alts parts, the great re itory of its wishes and its wiil.— 
Already that body ranifested a spirit of considerahle inde- 
deudence. And those who, conversant with French history, knew 
what ma animous stands had been made by the parliaments, bo- 
dies of limited extent, against the royal prerogative, woul! be 
able to appreciate justly the moral force of such a legislative ' ody. 
Whilst it exists, the true interests of France will be cherished 
and pursued on points of foreign policy ,in opposition to the pride 
and interests of the Bourbon family, if the actual dynasty, im- 
pelled by this pride, should seek to subserve these interests. 

England finds that, after all her exertions, she is every where 
despised on the continent; her maritime power viewed with jea- 
lousy; her commerce subjected to the most onerous restrictions; 
selfishness imputed to all her policy. All the accounts fron: France 
represent that every party. Bonapartists, jacobins, royalists, mo- 
deres, ultras, all burn with indignation towards England, ad pant 
for an opportunity to avenge themselves on the power to whom 
they aseribe all their disasters [Here Mr. C. read a part of a 
letter which he had just received from an intelligent friend at Pa- 
ris, and which —— only a small portion of a mass of -vi- 
dence to the same effect, which had cose under his notice.) It 
was impossible, he said, that with powers, between whom so 
much cordial dislike, so much incongruity existed, there could be 
any union or concert. Whilst the free principles of the French 
revolution remained; those principles which were so alarming 
to the stability of thrones, there never had been any successful or 
cordiai union; coalition after coalition, wanting this spirit of 
union, Was swept away by the overwhelming power of France. 
It was not until after those principles were abandoned and Bo- 
naparte had erected on their ruins his stupendous fabric of uni-.. 
versal empire—not indeed until after the frosts of Heaven fa- 
vored the cause of Europe, that an effvctive coalition was formed. 
No, said Mr. C. the complaisance inspired in the allies from unex. 
pected, if not undeserved success, might keep them nominally 
together; but for all purposes of united and combined action, the 
alliance was gone; and he did not believe in the chimera of theix 
crusading against the independence ofa country, whose liberation 
would essentially promote all their respective interests. 

But the question of the interposition of the allies, in the event 
of eur recognizing the new republic, resolved itself into a ques- 
tion whether England, in such an event, would make war upon 
us? If it could be shewn that England would not, it resulted 
either that the other allies would not, or that, if they should, in 
which case England would most probably support the cause of 
America, it would be a war without the maritime ability to mam- 
tainit. He contended that England was alike restrained by her 
honor and by her interest from waging war against us, and conse- 
quently against Spanish America, also for an acknowledgment of 
the independence of the new state. England has encouraged and 
fumented the revolt of the colonies as early as June, 1797. |Sir Tho- 
mas Picton, governor of Trinidad, in virtue of orders from the 
British minister of foreign affairs, issued a proclamation, in which 
he expressly assures the inhabitants of ‘Yerra Firma, that the Bri. 
tsh govern™ent will aid in establishing their independence.* In 
prosecution of the same object Great Britain defrayed the expen, 
ses of the famous expedition of Miranda. England, in 1811, when 
she was in the most intimate relations with Spain, then struggling 
against the French power, assumed the attitude of.a mediator be- 
tween the colonies and the peninsula. The terms on which she 
conceived her mediation could alone be effectual were rejected by 
the cortes, at the lowest state of the Spanish power. Among 
these terms, England required for the colonies a perfect freedom 
of commerce, allowing only some degree of preference to Spain; 
that the appointment of vice roys and governors should be made 
indiscriminately from Spanish Americans and Spaniards; and that 
the interior government and every branch of public administration 
should be entrusted to the ecabildo or municipalities, &c. If Spain, 
when gr was almost reduced to the isiaud of St. Leon, then 
rejected those conditions, would she now consent to them, amount- 
ing, as they do, substantially to the independence of Spanish A me- 
rica? If England, devoted as she was at that time to the cause of 
the peninsula, even then thought those terms due to the colonies, 
would she now, when no particular motive existed for cherishing 
the Spanish power, and after the ingratitude with which Spain 
has treated her, think that the colonies ought to submit to less 
favorable conditions? And would not England stand disgraced in 
the eyes of the whole world, if, after having abetted and excited 
a revolution, she should now attempt to reduce the colonies to un- 
conditional submission, or should make war upon us for ackuow- 
ledging that independence which she bas herself sought to estab- 
lish? 

No guarantee for the conduct of nations or individuals ought to 
be stronger than that which honor imposes; but for those wha 
would put no contidence in‘ its obligations, he had an argument 
to urge of more Conclusive force. It was founded upon the jnte- 
rest of England. Excluded almost as she is from the continent, 





*The following is the passage read—“With regard to the hope 
you entertained of raising the spirits of those persons, with whom 
you are in correspondence, towards encouraging the inhabitants 
to resist the oppressive authority of their government, I have lii- 
tle more to say than that they may be certain that whenever they 
are in that disposition, they «nay receive at your hands all the suc. 
cors to be expected from his Britannic majesty, be it with forces 
or With arms and ammunition to any extent; with the assnrance , 
that the views of his Britannic majesty go no turther than to se 
cure to them their independence,” Kc. 
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the commerce of America, south and north, is worth to her more 
than the commerce of the residue of the world. That, to all Spa- 
nish America, had been alone estimated at fifteen millions ster- 
ling. Its aggregate value to Spanish America and the United 
States, might he fairly stated at upwards of one hundred millions 
of dollars. “he effect of a war with the two countries ypuld be 
to divest England of this great interest, at a moment when she is 
anxiously engaged in repairing the ravages of the European war. 
ovking to the present Moment only, and merely to the interests 
commerce, Englandis concerned more than even this country 
in the success of the cause of independence in Spanish Aimerica. 
The reduction of the Spanish power in America bas been the 
constant and favorite aim of her policy fur two centuries~she 
must blet out her whole history; reverse the maxims of all her il- 
Rustrious statesmen; extinguish the spirit of commerce which ani- 
mates, directs and controls all her movements, before she can ren- 
der herself accessary to the subjugation of Spanish America. No 
commercial advantages which Spain might offer her by pen 
could possess the secur4y of her trade, which independenee would 
communicate. The one would be most probably of limited dura- 
tion, and liable to violation from policy, from interest or from 
eaprice. ‘The other would be as permanent as that independence. 
‘That he did not mistake the views of the British cabinet, the re- 
cent proclamation of the prince regent he monet proved. The 
cominittee would remark that that document did not describe the 
patriots as rebels or insurgents, but, using a term which he had 
no doubt had been well weighed, it declared the existence of a 
“‘state of warfare.” And with regard to English subjects, who 


they should not take part against the colonies. The subjects of 
England treely supplied the patriots with arms and ammunition, 
and ap honorable friend of his (col. Johnson) had just received a 





letter from one of the West India islands stating the arrival there 


from England of the skeletons of three regiments, with many of! jst prior to that deputation. 


the men to fill them, destined to aid the € 
Iy Review, of November last, a journa 


ested. 


tation of agents abroad, and to the subject matter of treaties. Per- 
haps the act of sending a minister abroad, and the act providing 
for the allowance of*his salary ought to be simultaneous; but if, 
in the order of precedence, there were more reason on the one side 
than on the other, he thought it was in favor of the priority of 
the legislative act, as the safer depository of power. When « mi- 
nister is sent abroad, although the legislature may be disposed to 
think his mission useless—although, if previously consulted, they 
would have said they would not consent to pay sucha minist.r, the 
duty is delicate and painful to refuse to pay the salary promised 
to him whom the executive has even unnecessarily sent abroad. © 
Mr. C. illustrated his ideas by the existing missions to Sweden and 
to the Netherlands. He had no hesitation in saying, that if we 
had not ministers of the first grade there, and if the legislature were 
asked, prior tosending them, whether it would consent to pay mi- 
nisters of that grade, that he would not, and he believed congress 
would not, consent to pay them. ; 
if it be urged that, by avowing our willingness, in a legislative 
act,to pay @ Minister not yet sent, and whom the president may 
think it improper to send abroad, we operate upon the president 
by all the force of our opinion, it may be retorted that when we are 
called upon to pay any minister, sent under similar circumstances, 
We are operated upon by all the force of the president’s opinion. 
The true theory of our gevernment, at least supposed that each 
of the two departments, ean | on its proper constitutional re- 
nsibility, will decide according to its best judgment, under alk 
the circumstances of the case. If we make the previous appro- 


Seats tho enoian of Byskn, Aad ahey tak anual aie ae | priation, we act upon our constitutional responsibility, and the 
ere | e i > 


vice without restriction as to their military duties, it required that | 


president afterwards will proceed upon his. And, so if he make 
the previous appointment. We have a right, after a minister is 
sent abroad, and we are called upon to pay him, and we ought to 
deliberate upo» the propriety of his mission—we May and ought 
to grant or withhold his salary. Ifthis power of deliberation is 
conceded subsequeut to the deputation of the minister, it must ex- 
henever we so deliberate, we deli- 


triots. In the Quarter- berate under our constitutional responsibility. Pass the amend- 
devoted to the ministry, 
and a work of the highest authority, as it respects their views—; 


the policy of neutrality is declared and supported as the true po-: mission, would act under his constitutional responsibility. 


ment he proposed, and it would be passed undcr that responsibility 
hen the president, when he deliberated on the propriety of a 
Kac 


licy of England; and that, evenif the United States were to take) branch of government, moving in its proper sphere, would act 


part im the war; and Spain is expressly notified that she cannot. with as much freedom for the influence of the other as was practi- 
and must not expect aid from England.* In the case of the strug-! cally attainable. 


gle between Spain and her colomes, England, for once at least, ! 
bad manifested a degree of wisdom highly deserving our imitation, | 


but unfortunately the very reverse of her course had been pursued 


by tise She had so conducted, by operating upon the hopes of the! 


two parties, as to keep on the best terms with both to enjoy all: 
the advantages of the rich commerce of both. We had, by a neu- 
erality bill containing unpreeedented features; and still more by: 
a late executive measure, to say the least of it, of doubtful con- | 
stitutional character, contrived to dissatisfy both parties. We had 
the confidence of neither Spain nor the colonies. 

Mr. C. said, it remained for him to defend the proposition which 
be meant to submit, from an objection, which he had heard inti-, 
yoated, that it interfered with the duties assigned to the executive 
branch. On this subject he felt the greatest solicitation; for no 
yoan more than himself, respected the preservation of the indepen- 
dence of the several departments of governmeut, in the constitu. 
tional oriits which were prescribed to them. It was his favorite | 
maxim, that each, acting within its proper sphere, should move. 
with its constitutional independence, and under its constitutional 
responsibility, without influence from any other. He was per- 
fectly aware, that the coustitutiou of the United States, and he 
admitted the proposition in its broadest sense, confided to the ex- 
ecutive the reception and the deputation of ministers. 


the power of providing for the payment of their salaries. The 


instrument no where said, or implied, that the executive act of 
sending a minister to a foreign country should precede the legisla- | 


tive act which shall provide for the payment of his salary. And, 
3n point ot fact, our statutory code was full of examples of | 


| it was deposited with the legislature. 


But, in! 
relation to the latter operation, congress had a concurrent will, in; 


isla- | now had the honor of presenting to them, after a respectful tenr- 


There was great reason, Mr. C.contended, from the peculiar 
character of the American government, in there being a perfect 
understanding between the legislative and executive branches, in 
relation tothe acknowledgment ofa new power. Every where 
else the power of declaring war resided with the executive. Here 
If, contrary to his opinion, 
there were even a risk thatthe acknowledgment of a new state 
might lead to war, it was advisable that the step should not be ta- 
ken, without a previous knowledge of the willof the war-making 


‘branch. He was disposed to give to the president all the confi- 


dence which he must derive from the unequivocal expression of 
our will. This expression he knew might be given in the form of 
an abstract resolution, declaratory of that will; but he preferred. at 
this time, proposing an act of practical legislation. And if he had 
been so fortwiate as te Commuuicate to the committee, in any thing 
like that degree of strengthin which he entertained them, the con- 
victioris, that the cause of the patriots was just; that the charac- 
ter of the war, as waged by Spain, should induce us to wish them 
success; that we had a great interestin that success; that this in- 
terest, as well as our neatral attitude, required us to acknowledge 
any established government in Spanish America; that the united 
provinces of theriver Plata was such a government; that we might 
safely acknowledge its independence, without danger of war from 
Spain, from the allies, or from England; and that, without uncon- 
stitutional interference with the executive power, with peculiar 
fitness, we might express, in an act of appropriation, our sentiments 
leaving him to the exercise of a just and responsible discretion, 
he hoped the committee would adopt the proposition which he 


tive action prior to executive aetion, both in relation to the depu_} der of his acknowledgments for their attention and kindness, dur- 





*“In arguing therefore for the advantages of a strict neutrality, | 
we must enter an early protest against any imputations of hostility | 
to the cause of genuine freedom, or of any passion for despotism | 
and the Inquisition. We are no more the panegyrists of legitimate 
authority in all times, circumstances and situations, than we are 
advocates for revolution in the abstract,” &c. “Butit has been 
plausibly asserted, that by abstaining from interference in the af- 
fairs of South America we are surrendering to the U. States all 
the advantages which might be secured to ourselves from this re- 
volution; that we are assisting to increase the trade and power of 
anation which alone can ever be the maritime rival of England, 
It appears to us extremely doubtful whether any advantage, com. 
mercial or political, can be lost to England bya neutral conduct; 
and it must be observed that the United States themselves have 
given every public proof of their intention to pursue the same line 
of policy. But, admitting that this conduct is nothing more than 
a decent pretext; or admitting still further, that they will afford to 
the Independents direct and open assistance, our view of the case 
would remain precisely the same,” &c. “To persevere in force. un- 
aided, is to miscalculate her (Spain's) own resources even to infa- 
tuation. To expect the aid of an ally in sucha cause, would, if 
that ally were England, be to suppose this country as forgetful of 
its own past history as of its immediate interests and duties. Far 
better would jt be for Spain, instead of calling for our aid, to pro- 
fit by our expcericnee; and to substitute, ere it be to late, tor efforts 
like those by which the North American colonies were lost to this 


country, the conciliatory measures by which they might have heen 
retained.” 


' 





ing, he feared, the tedious period he had been so un profitably tres- 
passing upon their patience. He offered the following amend- 
ment to the bill: 

“For one year’s salary, and an outfit toa minister to the united 
provinces of the Rio de Ja Plata, the salary to commence, and the 
outfit to be paid, whenever the president shail deem it expedient 
to send a minister to the said united provinces, asum not exeeed- 
ing eighteen thousand dollars,” 


_ss 





Seminole War. 
Milledgeville, March $1. 

We have no very recent information from the 
army under general Jackson. It is understood, 
however, that they have left Fort Scott and de- 
scended the Appalachicola to meet provisions, a 
large supply of which had arrived from New-Or- 
leans. 

Intelligence from the army of friendly Creek war- 
riors, under M‘Intosh, has been received down to 
the 16th. In descending the Chatahochee, M‘In- 


tosh, with a large party of his warriors, kept the 
west side until he finally took and dispersed the 
hostile Indians of the Hitchetau tribe, who were 
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gn arms under their cliief, the Red Ground King. 
A detail of his operations will be found in the sub- 


| joined letters. 


Extract of a letter from mijor Daniel Hugheg, U. S. 
factor, to the editors of the Journal, dated 
“PORT MITCHELL, MANCH 24. 

¢I }ave particular pleasure in giving you copies 
of letters received by me from William M‘Intosh, 
general commanding the Creek regiment of Indi 
ans, who marched from here on the 26th ultimo, 
with only six days provisions, for Fort Gaines.— 
He arrived there on the 5th inst. where he receiv 
ed six days corn only for lis warriors, and then 
pushed against theenemy. Ff- is highly deserving 
the character of a warrior. His conduct proves 
him the decided friend of our government and 
laws; he is the violent enemy of the hostile party, 
and they must expect to feel the weight of his 
arm if they give him battle. 

“He has done what he mentions in his letters, 
while on his march from this post to join general 
Jackson, and is exclusively entitled to all the me. 
rit of his labor and perseverance.” 





Copies of letters from general William Mi Intosh, com 
manding the Creek regiment. to maj. Daniel Hughes, 
U.S. factor at Fort Mitchell. 

“UCHE OLD FIRLDS, MARCH 2. 
“Sir—I wish you would inform our agent and 
our head men, that since I left Fort Mitchell, the 
fourth day, at 12 o’clock, I have taken three of our 
enemies that were firing on the vessels on this ri- 
ver, and one was wounded at the same place when 
firing on the vessels. I have got them in strings, 
earrying them to Fort Gaines, and expect to catch 
some more before I get there. Nothing more, but 
the creeks are very high; it as much as we can do 
to travel. 1 remain your friend, 
WM. M‘INTOSH, 
General commanding.” 
“FORT GAINES, MARCH 6. 
“Major Daniel Hughes—I wrote you the other day 
aud told that I had taken three prisoners: I carried 
them to Fort Gaines to the commanding officer, and 
he told me he would have nothing to do with them, 
and said to me, you may deal with them by your 
own laws. We had proof that they were at the 
destroying of the boat below the fork of Flint ri- 
ver, and one of them was wounded at that time; 

they were doing mischief to our friends, and I 

knew what was the law between us and the United 

States; I did not want them to stand on our land, 

and Ihave taken their lives. I have heard where 

a good many of our enemies are collected, about 

forty miles from this place, and I am going to push 

on there to-mogrow as fast as I can, until I can get 
where they are. This is all I have to say to you and 
our head men and agent, and whatever I do here- 
after I will let you know again. Nothing more; all 
my men are healthy. Your friend, 
Gen. WM. M‘INTOSH, 
Commanding Creek Indians. 
*“P. S. The commanding officer at Fort Gaines 
had taken the Tame King’s son a prisoner, and 
gave him up to me; I heard no harm against him, 
and have turned him loose again, and now he has 
joined us.” 
‘mance 10, 1818. 
“‘My friend, I receiyed your letter on the 9th day 
of this month; on the Sunday in the evening there 
was about fourteen of our old enemies came and 
$ave themselves up to us, with their women and 





childten; I sent their women back with some of 
our people to the Ufaula, and we have taken twe 
of the men along with us as pilots. They told me, 
that the red ground chief had got a great many of 
our enemies collected together to fight, and these 
two sen are piloting us to him. About one hour 
after we took these people, ten more men came 
into our camp with white flags, and joined us. I 
send this to you. Iam going to-day, and to-mor- 
row about 9 o’clock the fight will be ended with 
us; if I conquer the red ground chief, I don’t ex- 
pect to meet as many more in number hereafter; 
you will hear from me as quick as the fight is over 
with us. Your friend, WM. M‘INTGSH, 
Gen. com the Creek Army.” 





*‘CHAUBULLE CREEK, MARCH 16. 
*‘Sir—I have the honor of writing to you again, 
as I promised you I would doso. I went down the 
Creek Chaubulle the 12th day of March, about ten 
miles above the camp of Couchatee Micco, or red 
ground chief, and the creek swamp was so bad we 
cvuld not pass it for the high waters; my men had 
to leave their clo\hes and provisions, and swim 
better than one half of the swamp, about six miles | 
wide; we marciied within about two miles of his 
station, andthe next morning we surrounded his 
piace, but he was gone, and we could not follow 
him till we could get some provisions we had left 
behind us; [and major Hawkins followed him and 
overtook his party, and he got away from us with 
about 30 men. We have tuken 53 men and about 
180 women and children prisoners, without the fire 
of a gun; and we killed ten men that broke to try 
and make their escape. I have not lost a man since 
I left Fort Mitchell. He would not have got away 
from us, but he had some cattle on hand that he 
tried to drive out of our way; so I sent 100 men to 
take him and his cattle; when they came in sight, 
he and his party being well mounted on horses, 
they got away; we got what cattle he had with him. 
Weare very scarce of provisions, and I have to 
send the women and children up into our nation. 
As for the men, I am going to take them to Gen. 
Jackson. Now there is no danger on the west side 
of the Chatahoochie river, as this was all the par- 
ty that was on this side—we have to look for our 
enemy on the east side of the rivernow. You will 
be so good as to inform my head men and agent of. 
this. I send to you, my friend and brother. 
Gren. WM. M‘INTOSH, 
Commanding the Creek Indians.” 





ee 


Foreign Articles. 


London dates to March 2. 
ENGLAND. &c. 

Navy.—The British are building, at their several 
dock yards, 5 first rates, 14 second rates, 38 fri- 
gates, and 15 sloops—74 vessels of war! Yet some 
of her people appear alarmed at our building 4or 5. 

The amount of bank of England notes in circu- 
lation, on the 12th of January last, was 30,619,440/. 
being something above two millions more than on 
the corresponding day, in January, 1817. The in- 
crease is entirely in notes above 5/. in the smaller 
notes there has been a decrease of about 750,000/, 

The British cabinetconsists at present of the fol- 
lowing ministers:—Lord high chancellor, lord El- 
don;* lord president of the council, earl of Hor- 
rowby; lord of the privy seal, earl of Westmore- 


dn 





*He is speaker of the house of lords, a lord of 
trade and plantations, &c. 
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land, K. G.;} first lord of the treasury, earl of Li- 
verpool, K. G.+ master general of the ordnance, 
earl of Mulgrave;|| secretary of state for the fo- 
reign department, Viscount Castlereagh, K. G; se- 
cretary for the home department, Viscount Sid- 
mouth; first lord of the admiralty, Viscount Mel- 
ville;§ chancellor of the exchequer, right hon. N. 
Vansittart; president of the board of controul, 
right hon. Geo. Canning; master of the mint, right 
hon. W. Wellesley Pole; chancellor of the auchy 
of Lancaster, right hon. C. B. Bathurst. 

The ports of Great Britain were opened for the 
admission of grain, &c. for home consumption, on 
the 21st. Feb. the »verage of wheat being 86s 4d. 

Mr. Rush, our ministér to Great Britain, was 
“most graciously” received at the prince regent’s 
levee. He and his lady were also presented to the 
queen at the celebration of her birth day, which 
was noticed in great stile, on the 26th Feb.— These 
are most.important things! 

The duke of Wellington was shot at in the streets 
of Paris—but ile ball neither touched him or his 
carriage. ‘Search had been made in vain for the 
assassin. He had received the congratulations of 
all the foreign ministers and the French nobility.’’ 
Another account says, that the bali struck the 
glass of his carriage, and shattered it to pieces. 

The man midwife, sir Richard Crofts, who at- 
tended the princess Chariotte, has shot himself. 

It is now said that the princess of Wales wil 
not return to England. 

American stocks in London Feb. 28.—S3 per cents 


7 per cents 1104 a 111; bank shares £34, nominal, 
no demand. 

Duelling.—A certain lieut. Bailey was lately, 
killed in England, in his s‘xth duel. The persons | 
tried for being concerned in his death were fined 
one shilling, and to be imprisoned for three months, 
for manslaughter. 

Pedestrian performances. A man, named How- 
ard, lately completed his march of 600 miles, in 
ten successive days! for a*bet of 200 guineas. He 
was excessively exhausted, and toward the close 
of the period suffered greatly—but he won the 
wager! 

FRANCE. 

All the copies of the third number of the Senti- 
nelle del’ Honneur, which was on sale for a few days, 
have been seized. This political pamphlet is writ 
ten by M. Joulin de la Sallé, the cousin of general | 
Bertrand, who is at St Helena. ‘The duke of Wel. | 





lington is described in it as an insolent pro-consul, 
and the most marked endeavors are made to direct | 
against him the contempt and hatred of the French | 
nation. The author, it is said, will be brought to 
trial. 

Sea monsier.—Letters from Marseilles state, that | 
a sea monster, of enormous dimensions, has been 
seenon the coast of Calabria. Some fishermen) 
perceiving a fire in the sea, and thinking it was a| 
coasting vessel which was in need of assistance, | 
approached the monster, whose motion caused a 
phosphoric light, which was what they had mistak- | 
en for fire. They soan perceived a thick smoke, | 
heard a hollow bellowing sound, and the agitation | 
of the waves was such, that the boats were oblig- | 
ed toreturn precipitately toshore. According to 








a 


{This was lord Burghurst, brother-in-law to the 
earl of Lonsdale. 
+He is also commissioner for the affuirs of India. 
Also one of the council of trade. 
€Also keeper of the privy seal in Scotland. 
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this account the monster raised itself to a prodigi- 
ous height, and then plunged itself into the waves, 
so that, though the night was very calm, they were 
covered with the spray. 

_ WAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

Is again reported ill of a liver complaint, and 
spoken of as being very reserved to his jailors. _ 
SWEDEN. 

The old king of Sweden is dead; whether Berna. 
dotte will be permitted quietly to possess the 
throne, to the prejudice of the “legitimate” heir, 
a relation of the emperor of Russia, time will de- 
velope. He was proclaimed king the day after the 
decease of the old incumbent—the states were as- 
sembled on the 7th Feb. before whom he took the 
oaths, &c. and received their allegiance. 

EAST INDIES. 

The British are yet extending their power in In. 
dia. ‘Legitimate sovereigns” fall before them, 
like grass before the mower’s scythe—and the 
‘‘rule of right” in respect to reyalty in Europe is 
nothing—in India. The canting doctrine of a 
divine authority to natural born-princes in one quar- 
ter of the world, is as the tale of an idiot in 
another! 

The details of the hostile operations of the Bri- 
tish against the Peighwa, the capture of Poonah, 
Severndroog, &c. are before us. Thestery ofthese 
matters is old and not worth retaling, though the 
the incidents are new. The British wanted revenue, 
the Peishwa had it—a quarrel was, of course, hatch- 
ed up by the former, and the revenue obtained af- 
ter marching to it through the hearts’ blood of the 
natives! 

he rajah of Berar has also been defeated. His 
crime was thathe “‘treacherously” attacked a Bri- 
tish military force stationed in Ais country to govern 
it! 

The whole country between Madrass and Bom- 
bay is said to be in a state of insurrection. The 
earl of Moira was marching against the “patriots,” 
(as persons so actuated were called in Spain) at the 
head of 90,000 men, chiefly natives, made the tools 
of their own degradation. 

“SPANISH AMERICA.” 

We have some additional accounts from Laguira. It 
now appears that the patriots were severely beaten, 
in the engagement stated in our last paper.—500 
prisoners taken were put to the sword. 80 horses 
were captured, with the principal part of the bag- 
gage, and 300 women, attached to the patriot ar- 
my, were picked up in the mountains. 

The scene of confusion and distress at Laguira, 
to embark, on the reported success of the patriots, 
does not appear to have been too highly colored. 

Gen. Mina.—The New Orleans Gazette, of the 
2d ult. mentions that no doubt remains of the exit 
of the gallant Mina. He was executed immediate- 
ly after he was made prisoner. It is reported, that 
twenty four Spanish officers have been executed to 
avenge his death. 

The Iphegenia, Spanish frigate, which put into 
Campeachy, with2 millions of dollars from Vera 
Cruz,has been condemned as unseaworthy. She 
had 19 prisoners on hoard, taken from the patriots, 
9 of which were Americans, that were sentenced, 
to perpetual imprisonment at Ceuta, in Africa. 
W. D. Robinson, formerly of Philadelphia, was 
one of them. 

The communication between Mexico and Vera 
Cruzis opened. The last strong hold of the patri- 
ots, fort St. Gregoria, has lately been taken by the 
royalists,-and all ‘its garrison made prisoners. Vast 
quantities of specie have arrived at Vera Cruiz. 
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CONGRESS. 


SENATE. G8 : 

April 10.—Other business being variously dis- 
POT alas resumed the consideration of the bill 
to suspend, fora limited time, the sale or forfei- 
ture of lands for failure in completing the payment 
thereon; which, after some discussion, was ordered 
to a third reading. [Passed on the 15th] 

The bill in addition to the act to prohibit the im- 
portation of slaves into the United States, was taken 
up read a third time, and passed. 

April 11.—The senate acted on several bills of a 
private or personal nature, and one or two subjects 
of a general character. The amencments reported 
to the neutrality bill were agreed to; and the bill 
to authorize an assistant president and assistant 
cashier for the bank of the United States to sign 
the notes of the bank, was taken up, and occupied 
the senate until half past 5 o’clock, when it ad. 
journed without taking any question on the bill. 

April 13.—On motion of Mr. Tait, the committee 
on naval affairs, to whom was referred the memo- 
rial of Jairus Loomis and Jas. Bassett, sailing-mas- 
t:rs in the navy; also a resolution directing an en- 
quiry into the expediency of providing by law for 
enforcing the attendanee of witnesses before naval 
courts martial; and the bill to authorise the estab- 
lishment of naval depots and dock yards, were 
discharged from the further consideration thereof. 

The bill in addition to the acts for enforcing 
our neutral relations, was read a third time as 
amended in senate; and the amendments were sent 
to the house of representatives for their concur. 
rence therein. 

The bill supplementary to the act for chartering 
the bank of the United States (authorising the 
appointment of a vice president and deputy cashier 
for the greater facility of signing the bills) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The bill from the house of representatives au- 
thorising the people of Illinois to form a constitu. 
tion and state government, and for the admission 
of said state into the union, was taken up. 

A motion was made by Mr. uit to postpone the 
further consideration thereof to the 4th day of July 
next. 

Some debate ensued on this proposition, which 
was negatived by yeas and nays—yeas 4, nays 28. 
The yeas were Messrs. Daggett, King, Sanford and 
Tait. It was ordered to be read a third time. 

April 14.—The senate agreed to a part of the 
amendments of the house to the bill respecting 
Indian agents, &e. ; 

The bill supplementary to the act for incorporat- 
ing the subscribers to the bank of the United 
States, (authorising the appointment of a vice pre. 
sident and deputy cashier, &c.) was read a third 
time, and the question on its passage decided as 


follows: . 

YEAS.—Messrs. Barbour, Burrill, Campbell, Crittenden, Dag- 
get, Dana, Dickerson, Eppes, Hunter, King, Leake, Morrow, Otis, 
Stokes, Storer. Tait, Taylor, Tichenor.—18. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Fromentin, Gaillard, Goldsborough. Horsey, 
Lacock, Morrill, Noble,.Ruggles, Sanford, Smith, Talbot, Van 
Dyke, Williams, of Miss. Williams, of ‘Ten. Wilson.—15. 

Many bills had their second—and a number were 
ordered to their third reading. The bili for the 
relief of John Anderson, from the house of repre- 
sentatives, was rejected. 

April 15.—A resolution, submitted yesterday by 
Mv. Horsev, was taken up, and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury pro- 
eure, and lay before the senate of tlhe United States, 


immediately after the commencement oF the next 


session of congress, a statement showing what sum 
was actually paid by the subscribers, on account of 
the capital stock of the bank of the United States, 
at the several times of payment prescribed by the 
charter, in gold and silver coin, and what sum in 
the funded debt of the United States. Also, show- 


bank, as the same may then be, specifying what 
proportion thereof is of gold and silver coin, and 
what proportion is of the funded debt. Alsa, 
shewing the amount of the debts due to the said 
bank, specifying the amount due at Philadelphia, 
and the amount due at the offices of discount and 
deposite, respectively. Also, shewing the amount of 
the money deposited, specifying the amouni there- 
of deposited at Philadelphia, and the amount depo- 
sited at the offices of discount and deposite, re- 
spectively, and discriminating between the amount 
of the deposites made by individuals, and the 
amount made on account of the public. Also, 
shewing the notes issued, and the notes in circu- 
lation, specifying the amount payable at the bank 
in Philadelphia, and the amount payable at the offi- 
ces of discountand deposite, respectively. 

Many bills not of general importance, were ré- 


jected, passed, &c. 


The bill to provide additional buildings for the 
accommodation of the executive departments, was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading by the 
following vote— 


YEAS—Messrs. Barbour, Campbell; Daggett, Eppes, Fromen- 
tin, Gaillard, Goldsborough, Horsey, Hunter, Jchnson, King, 
Leake, Maeon, Morrow, Otis, Roberts, Ruggles, Sanford, Stokes, 


mearees Tait, Talbot, Taylor, Williams of Miss. Williams of Tenn, 


6 
NAYS—Messrs. Burrill, Crittenden, Dana, Dickerson, Lacock, 
Morrill, Noble, Smith, Tichenor, Wilson—12, 


A communication was received from the secre- 
tary of the treasury, in answer to the resolution of 
he senate of the 4th instant, respecting the amount 
of funded debt paid into the bank of the U. States, 
&c. &c. which was read and ordered to be printed. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday, April 10. The bill to authorise the ap- 
pointment of an additional judge for the district 
of Georgia was rejected. 

Mr. Ingham, from the committee on post offices, 
to whom the eaquiry was referred, reported against 
the expediency of allowing to the governors of 
states and territories the privilege of franking off- 
cial communications; which report was read and 
concurred in. 

Sundry bills were passed—among them one to 
increase the pay of the militia in actual service. 

Mr. Pindall moved that the house go into the 
consideration of the amendments of the senate to 
the bill provicing for the recovery of slaves, &c. 
escaping from one state to another, &c. which mo- 
tion was decided in the negative, by yeas and nays 
—yeas 63, nays 75. | 

The house resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole, Mr. Bassett in the chair, on the bill 
from the senate concerning navigation. 

Mr. Forsyth rose and supported the bill ina speech 
of considerable length. 

Mr. Holmes, of Massachusetts, next rose, and in- 
timating an intention to enter into the subject at 
length too great to be completed to day (it being 
4 0’clock )— 

A motion was made, that the committee rise, that 
Mr.H. might commence his remarks to-morrow; but 
the committe? refused, by a majority of 10, to rise. 

Mr. Holmes then made his remarks in opposition 
to the bill, at some length; and Messrs. Silsbee and 
Ciay spoke decidedly in favor of the bill. 





. ° 4 
The committee rose, and the house adjourned. 


ing the amount of the capital stock of the said 
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Saturday, Apri! 11. After much other business, 
not needful to be detailed at present—the bill con- 
cerning navigation came before the house and be 
ing put on its passage to a third reading— : 

Mr. Pitkin rose, and spoke more than an hour im 
its support. — 

The question on ordering the bill to a third read- 
ing, was then taken and decided in the affirmative, 
by veas and navs, as follows: 

“YEAS—Messts. Abbott, Allen, Mass. Allen. Vt. Baldwin, Bar- 
bonr, Va. Barber, Ohio, Bassett, Bateman, Bennett, Bloomfield, 
Boden, Butler, Campbell, Clagett, Colston, Comstock, Crafts, Craw- 
ford, Cruger, Culbreth, Cushman, Darlitigton, Desha, Drake, Earle, 
Edwards, Floyd, Foiger, Forney, Forsyth, Gage, Hale, Hall, Del. 
Hasbrouck, Hiceter, Hitchcock, Hogg, Holmes, Con. Hopkinson, 
Hubbard, Hunter, Huntingdon, Ingham, Irving, N. Y. Johnson, 
Ky. Kinsey, Kirtland, Lawyer, Lewis, Linn, Little, Livermore, 
Lowndes, W. Maclay, W. P. Maclay, M‘Coy, Marchand, Mason, 
RI. Merrill, Miller, Moore, Morton, Moseley, Mumford, Murray, 
Jer. Nelson, H. Nelson, T. M. N-lson, New, Ogden, Owan, Palmer, 
Parrott, Patterson, Pawling, Pindall, Pitkin, Pleasants, Poindex. 
ter, Porter, Quarles, Reed, Rhea, Rich, Richards, Ringgold, Ro- 
bertson, Lou. Ruggles, Rodgers, Sampson, Savage, Scudder, Ser- 
geant, Settle, Seybert, Shaw, Sherwood, Silsbee, Simpkins, S. Smith, 
Bal. Smith, Alex. Smyth, J. S. Smith, Southard, Spencer, Strong, 
Strother, Tallmadge, Tarr, Taylor, Terry, Tompkins, Townsend, 


Tyler, Upham, Walker, Ken. Wallace, Wendover, Whiteside, | 


Whitman, Williams, Con. Williams, N. ¥. Williams, N. C. Wil- 
kin— 123. 


NAYS.— Messrs. Adams, Austin, Ellicott, Ervin, S. C. Garnett, | 
Hall, N.C. Harrison, Hendricks, Herrick, Holmes, Mass. Johnson, | 


Va. Mercer, Peter, Rice, Stewart, N. C. Wilson, Mass.—16. 

The bill being thus ordered to a third reading, 
was forthwith read a third time, passed and return- 
edi to the senate. 

{A bill was rejected this day which went to re- 
store the proceeds to the owners, of a vessel which 
had been condemned in the United States’ court, 
for sailing out of Boston with a British license dur- 
ing the late war! We are only surprised at.an as- 


surance capable of offering such a claim. The re- 


ceipt of such a Jicense, at such a time, ought to 
have been made a capital offence.] 

Adjourned. 

Monday, April 13. Mr. H. Nelson, from the ju- 
diciary committee, to whom was referred the bill 
from the senate supplementary to the act to probi- 
bit the importation of slaves into the United States, 
reported the same with some amendments, which 


the table. 

The house then went into a committee of the 
whole, Mr. Smith, of Maryland, in the chair, on the 
bill “‘supplementary to the several acts for the ad- 
justment of land claims in the state of Louisiana 
and territory of Missouri.” [The general object 
of the bill is to authorise boards of commissioners 
to adjust all land claims of certain classes, in Loui- 
siana and Missbduri, but in 14 long sections em- 
braces.a variety of details, confirming and adjust- 


ing certain other land claims under French and} 
Spanish grants. 


ase 2 


crease the duties on imported iron in bars and bolts, 
iron in pigs, castings, nails and allum, and to dis. 
allow the drawback of duties on the re-exporta- 
tion of gunpowder. 

The discussion of the object of this bill, and of 
its details, consumed more than two hours; in 
which Messrs. Clay, Kinsey, Smith of N.C. Smith 
of Md. Morton and Sergeant were the most active 

The committee rose without taking any question 
and obtained leave to sit again. 

Tuesday, .Ipril 14. The speaker laid before the 
house a letter from Edwin Lewis, soliciting the 
house to take into their consideration the charges 
preferred by him at the last session against Harry 
Toulmin, a judge of the late territory of Missis- 
sippi, now a judge of the Alabama, and stating that 
he is prepared to substantiute the said charges; 
which letter was referred to the judiciary com- 
mittee. 

A memoriai was received by both houses this 
day from the clerks in the executive departments, 
praying an increase of compensation. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor, the committee of the 
whole house was discharged from the further cony 


sideration of the report of the select committee 


appointed to enquire into the expenses incurred 
under the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th articles of the 
treaty of Gient, andthe report was referred to a 
select committee. 

The bill for the admission of the territory of Illi- 
nois into the union; and the bill better to enforce 
our neutral obligations, were returned to this house 
with sundry amendments to each; which were re- 
ferred to the proper committees. 

Mr. H. Nelson, from the judiciary committee, 
who were instructed to enquire what fees have been 
charged and received by the district attorney for 
the southern disirict of New York, in prosecutions 
brought by him against retailers of spirits for vend- 
ing them without license; and also what fees have 
been charged and received by the other officers of 
the United States, in the said southern district of 
New York, and who were further instructed to 
propose and report a bill of fees for the officers of 
the United States in the courts of the United States 
—made areport, which was read and ordered to 
lie on the table, 

The house, on motion of Mr. Lowndes, took up 
for consideration the bill supplementary to the act 
to regulate the collection of duties on imports and 
tonnage. 

The bill contains 27 sections, embracing nume- 
rous provisions to ensure the more rigid collection 
of the cuties on imports and to prevent frauds and 
evasions thereof. In going through and consider- 











This bill was passed by, for the present. 

The bill in addition to an act giving pensions to 
the widows and orphans of persons slain in the, 
public and private armed vessels of the United, 
States, passed through a committee of the whole, 
and was ordered to be engrossed. 

The house went into a committee of the whole, | 
Mr. JZ. Nelson in the chair, on the bill repealing so! 
much of an act as allows pay and emoluments to) 
brevet rank, and on the bill from the senate “re- | 
gulating the pay and emoluments of brevet rank.” 

The committee rose and reported the bills with-| 
out amendment; when the bill last mentioned, from! 
the senate, was ordered to a third reading and the. 
former, the bill of this house, postponed indefinite-' 
ly. | 


” The house resolved itself into a committee of the | 


ing the various details of this bill, and discussing 
motions to amend them, the house employed some 
time. 

After which the bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing; as was also the bill providing for the deposit 
of wines, &c. in the public warehouses. 

The committee having gone through there bills, 
took up the bill to increase the duties on certain 
manufactured articles, (shot, paper, &c.) imported 
into the United States, and to change the duty 
from an ad valorem to a specific one. 

Tine house also resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole, Mr. Bassett in the chair, on the bill to 
increase the duties on iron in bars and bolts, iron 
in pigs, castings, nails, and allum, and to disallow 
the drawback on gunpowder; the motion to strike 
out the first section, being under consideration— 
Mr. Sergeant spoke at much length in support of 


whole, My. Bassett in the chair, onthe bill to in-}this bill, and of the expediency of extending ad- 
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ditional protection to the manufactures interested | 
in the bill. 

Some.amendments were made to both bills— 
among them that to strike out the proposed modi- 
fication of the duty on paper; and it was ordered 
to a third reading. 

Wednesday, April 15. Much business was done 
this day. A proposition of Manuel Torres about a 
financial discovery, was laid over to the next 
session—the neutrality bill and the fugitive slave 
bill were laid on the table—the bill to amend the: 
charter of the bank of the United States, as passed 
by the senate, was referred to the committee on 
the judiciary—the biil respecting the slave trale 
was ordered to a third reading—the bill supple- 
mentary to the act to regulate the collection of the 
duties on imports and tonnage; to provide for the 
deposit of imported wines or distilled spirits in 
the public warehouses; to increase the compensa- 
tion of certain deputy post-masters; to increase the 
duties on iron, nails, allum, &c. and to disallow 
the drawback on gun-powder; and to increase the 
duty on the importation of certain manufactured 
articles, were severally read a third time, passed, 
and sent to the senate for concurrence. 

The question on the last bill but one was decided 
by yeas and nays, 58 to 47. 

The bill from the senate to suspend for a limited 
time, the sale or forfeiture of lands for failure to 
complete the payments thereon, was read a third 

time and finally passed. 

The bill, as amended, fixing the next meeting 
of congress on the third Monday of November next 
was passed. Other bilis were referred, &c. 

A message was received from the president to 
the house of representatives, transmitting, in com- 
pliance with the request of the house, all the infor- 
mation in possession of the government, concern- 
ing the confinement of certain American citizens 
by the viceroy of Mexico. 

Duty on imported cotton and woolens.—The house 
then resolved itself into a committee of the whole, 
on the bill to continue in force, from and after the 
30th of June, 1819, until the 30:h of June, 1826, 
the 4th paragraph of the first section of the act ‘‘to 
regulate the duties on imports and tonnage.” The 
paragraph referred to is that which establishes 
the duty cn the importation of foreign manufac- 
tures, of which the principal material is wool or 
cotton, &c. 

A motion to strike out the first section was ne- 
gatived—Messrs. Tucker, Edwards, Mercer and 
Rhea supported, and Messrs. Seybert, Clay, Ma- 
son, of Mass. Baldwin, Kinsey, Lowndes, and 
Southard opposed it. For tue motion—33. 

Finally, the bill was ordered to be engrossed for 

a third reading—106 to 34. It continues the exist- 

ing duties on imporied woolen and cottons for se 
ven years, afier June 1819. [We thank the repre. 
sentatives of the people even for this.| 


Thursday, April 16. A bill to authorise the re-| the late act of congress. 
covery of public money—[from delinquent paymas- 


— 


yeas 85, nays 50. So the bill was rejected. Yeas 
and nays in our next. 

The bill from the senate in addition to the act 
to prohibit the introduction of slaves into the 
United States, was read a third time and passed. 
The engrossed bill, to continue in force from 
June 1819 to June 1826, the clause of the act of 
1816, laying duties on imported cottons, woolens, 
&c. was read the third time, passed, and sent to 
the senate for concurrence. 

The house then in committee of the whole, went 
through the generalinvalid pensioners bill—and 
adj, at nearly 7 o’clock. 


- 





CHRONICLE. 


The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank at Pittsburg 
was literally robbed of every thing valuable on the 
night of the 5th instant—80,000 dollars, in specie, 
are said to have been carried off! This is impro- 
bable—the weight in siiver, is upwards of tzo tons? 
False keys are supposed io have been used, as no 
marks of violence appeared. Its a gueer affair. 
Illinois.—The bill to admit this territory into the 
union as a state, has passed. It is estimated to 
contain 40,000 inhabitants, rapidly increasing, and 
a surface of 30 millions of land. 

Miussachusetts election —Mr. Brooks has been re- 
elected governor of Massachusetts by a majority of 
about 10,000 vetes. No serious opposition was 
made, ‘The political character of the legislature is 
unchanged. 

Theron Rudd, late clerk to the U. States district 
court, in New-York, a defaulter to a large amount, 
is said to have come forward with propositions fur 
a settlement of the claims against him. 
Winter.—At Montreal, April 1, “the ice before 
the city was nearly as strong as in February.” 
Fortifications. The chief engineer of the U. 8. 
has issued proposais for from 1to 6 millions of 
brick, 1 to 2 millions cubit feet of stone, and lime, 
&c. to be delivered at Mobile, lake Ponchartrain, 
river Mississippi and lake Barataria—from 50 to 
100 carpenters, from 100 to 150 masons and from 2 
to 300 laborers are also wanted, to preceed to those 
places, &c. 

Died, at Cumberland Island, Geo. Gen. Heurg 
Lee, a conspicuous officer in the revolutionary war. 
He was on his return to Virginia from the West 
Indies, where he had been for a considerable time 
past. 

Also—at Fayetteville, N..C. William B. Grove, 
esq. in the 55.h year of his age—a much esteemed 
man. The citizens of the place held a meeting 
and arranged the order of his funeral, in respect to 
his memory. 

Revolutionary Soldiers. A Boston paper of the 
Ath inst. says that during the past week about 220 
old revolutionary warriors appeared before judge 
Davis to present their claims to pensions, under 
They seemed to be chief- 
ly common soldiers or inferior officers. It is grate- 





ters] was reported and finally ordered to a third] ful to believe that the few years left to such may 


reading. Tse amount apparently due fram such is| be smootied by the justice of their country. 


said to be $3,000,000! 


A lit- 
tle while, and no one will remain to ¢ell the story 


Mr. Lewis submiited several resolutions to amend | of the revolution. 


the constitution of the U. S. which shall be noticed 


hereafter. 


Lée right course. A proposition has been made 
in the legislature of New-York, now in session, to 


The committee to whom was referred the bill) abolish the council of appointments and the council 
from the senate to authorise the bank of the United| ofrevision in the government of that state, and to 
States to appoint a deputy president, &c. to sign| extend the right of suffrage. 


notes, reported favorably. 


Mr. Poindexter moved 
he indefinite postponement of the subject; after 


The engineer department lias its head quarters 
established at Washington city, by order of the 














a debate of two hours the motion was agrced to—| president. 
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Semrnote war. For letters from the Creek 
chief, M‘Intosh, see page 130. The Choctaws were 
collecting their forces to act against the hostiles. 
Our army, in the whole, will consist of from 4 to 
5000 men, and if the Seminoles can be brought te 
action, peace will soon be secured. The Spanish line 
was crossed on the 10th ult. It is intimated that 
Augustine and Pensacola, may both be so far 
taken possession of as to prevent supplies reaching 
the indians through them. Our troops have suffer- 
ed excessively for want of provisions. We have 
some horrid details of murders by them of men, 
women and children; but happily they are net very 
numerous, and the time of danger may be consi- 
dered as having nearly past. 

In a skirmish between 34 of the Telfair militia 
and about 50 or 60 Indians, five of the former and 
10 of the latter were killed. The affair was indeci- 
sive, being a “drawn battle.” This is all the news 
that we have from the theatre of war, since our 
last, except as referred to above. 

A priors acr.—At a meeting of the inhabitants of 
the city of Detroit and its vicinity, convened at 
the council-house in the said city, on Thursday, 
the 5th day of March, 1818, pursuant to notice, 
his excellency Lewis Cass was called to the 
chair, and Joan R. Wittrams appointed secre- 
tary. 

The following preamble and accompanying reso- 
lutions were then unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the remains of capt. HART, of the Ken- 
tucky volunteers, who was barbarously murdered 
by the Indians at the River Raisin, after distinguish- 
ing himself and being wounded in that memorable 
action, are those only which can be identified, and 
have never been properly buried—the citizens of 
Detroit, in behalf of the citizens of the territory of 
Michigan, being desirous of manifesting their re- 
spect for Lis memory—therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of five persons be 
appointed to proceed to the river Raisin, collect and 
bring to this place the remains of captain Hart, and 
cause the same to be interred in such manner and 
with such solemnities as the nature of the occasion 
and the distinguished character and services of the 
deceased may justify. 

Resolved, That Philip Lecuyer, Austin E. Wing, 
Charles Larned, Henry I. Hunt, and James M’Clos- 
key, esquires, be a committee for the purposes 


above mentioned. 
LEWIS CASS, CAi’n 


Joux R. Witttams, Sec’ry. 
Whereupon Philip Lecuyer and Austin E. Wing, 


esquires, in behalf of the committee, proceeded to | 


the river Raisin and procured the remains, pursu- 
ant to the above resolutions— 

And, as a tribute of respect and gratitude to the 
heroes of a state, who so valiantly fell victims to 
savage barbarity, in aiding to relieve this territory 
from a calamitous and insupportable subjection, 
the citizens of Michigan are requested to attend at 
the council-house in the city of Detroit, on Tues- 
day, the 17th instant, at three o’clock, P. M. for 
the purpose of attending the remains of the late 
captain Harr from thence to the place of interment. 

The remains will be buried with military ho.iors, 
and a funeral oration be delivered by C. Lanrnep, 
esq. 

P. LECUYER, | 
A. E. WING, 


H. 1. HUNT. 


George Washington Campbell, a senator in con 
gress from Tennessee, has been appointed by the 
president, with the approbation of the senate, to 
be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentia- 
ry to the court of Russia, in the room of Mr. Pink- 
ney, who is about to return to the United States. 








Abolition of Slave Trade. 


Whatever may be the motives that actuate Great 
Britain to effect an abolition of the slave trade, 
we are sincerely greatful for the zeal with which 
she has prosecuted this business for several years 
past It is of little consequence to us whether her 
efforts originated in and are supported by the feel- 
ings of humanity, or to be «scribed to her views of 
accomplishing a monopoly as to the cultivation 
of sugar and coffee, &c. seeing that the slave 
population of her islands may be considered as 
full, whilst that of the richest of all islands, per- 
haps, [Cuba] and of the valuable island, Porto Ri- 
co, &c. is scanty in population to the quantity of 
land which might be appropriated to the pro- 
duction of these great articles of commerce—We 
are glad that the abolition of the trade ie effect- 
ed, and with pleasure learn that agents have al- 
ready arrived at Havanna to see that the condi- 
tions of the late treaty with Spain are strictly 
observed. 





The following are the principal articles of the trea- 
ty between great Britain and Spain, by which the 
latter engages to abolish the slave trade. It was 





} 


concluded at Madrid, Sept. 23, 1817. The other 

articles of the treaty consist of explanations, and 

stipulations relating to the mode of enforcing it. 

Ant. I His majesty engages that the slave trade 
shall be abolished throughout the entire dominions 
of Spain, on the SOth day of May 1820, and that, 
from and after that period, it shall not be lawful 
for any of the subjects of the crown of Spain to 
purchase slaves or carry on the slave tade, on any 
part of the coast of Africa, upon any pretext or in 
any manner whatever; provided, however, that a 
term of five months, from said date 30th May, 1820, 
shall be allowed for the completing the voyages 
of vessels which shall have cleared out lawfully 
previous to the said 30th May. 

Art. IT. It is hereby agreed, that from and after 
the exchange of the ratifications of the present trea- 
ty, it shall not be lawful for any of the subjects of 
the crown of Spain to purchase slaves, or carry on 
the slave trade on any part of the coast of Africa 
to the north of the Equater, upon any pretext or in 
any manner whatever; provided, however, that a 
term of six months, from the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty, shall be allowed 
for completing the voyages of vessels which shall 
have cleared out from Spanish ports for the said 
coast, previously to the exchange of the said rati- 
fications. 

Ant. III. His Britannic majesty engages, to pay, 
in London, on the 20th of February, 1818, the sum 
of four hundred thousand pound sterling, to such 
person as his catholic majesty shall appoint to re- 
ceive the same. 








Art. IV. The said sum of four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling is to be considered asa full com- 
pensation for all losses sustained by the subjects 


of his catholic majesty, engaged in this traffic, on 


change of the ratifications of the present treaty, 


| 
C. LARNED, ( Commitice,| account of vessels captured previously to the ex- 
J 


J. M’CLOSKEY. 
Detroit, 10th March, 1818. 


as also for the losses which are a necessary conse - 
quence of he abolition of said traffic. 


